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STUDENT SUPPLIES 


The Touch of the Mystic East 


HE thrill of distant lands can be yours! The raucous cries of 

wide pantalooned, turbaned vendors can resound within your 
inner ears. | he swirling dust and choking fumes of the crepuscular. 
arched roof, copper bazaars — the haunting look of wide-eyed 
Arabian maidens, who peer above diaphanous veils. as they timidly 
olfer an array ol hand-woven tapestries ~ aged craftsmen squatting 
cross-legged before stool-like benches, deftly shaping and inscribing 
strange scarabs, alter the manner of their ancient predecessors - 
all of these can be your impressions, if you bring into your home, 
your sanctum, some ol the handiwork of these craftsmen of the 
mystic lands of the Orient. Inspire yourself with some little token 
or symbol of the charm and beauty of mysterious Egypt and 
strange Arabia. 


We have imported, direct from Cairo, a variety of Egyptian 
scarabs inscribed with the traditional hieroglyphics. Secure one 
of these for mounting in a locket, on a ring, or as a watch fob. 


We also offer at this time two especially attractive items: 
An Egyptian scarab ring mounted after an ancient design. 


An Egyptian scarab necklace. 
illustration} 


(See full description under 


Send order and remittance to: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


Our Suggestion To You 
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THE INSTITUTION BEHIND THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 


EGYPTIAN SCARABS 


Genuine imported Egyptian 
scarabs, especially low-priced at only 
75¢ each 


EGYPTIAN RINGS 

If you will give us your ring size, 
we will mount these scarabs in an 
antique silver mounting of an exact 
Egyptian design patterned after an- 
cient rings on display in our Egyp- 
tian museum. The scarab is mount- 
ed on a swivel so that hieroglyph- 
ics underneath may be easily seen. 


Silver Ring 

with scarab, com- 

plete, postage paid, 
$6.30 

Silver Necklace 
with scarab mounted 

(17-inch chain) Ñ 
priced at only $5.00 


Obtain your ring size by cutting 
a hole in a piece of cardboard to 
fit your finger. Send the cardboard 
with your order. 


(Federal Excise Tax Is Included) 


AD ROSAM PER CRUCEM 


The literal translation of this old Latin Rosicrucian chant is: ‘Attaining the Rose through the Cross.” The rese symbolizes spiritual 
unfoldment and illumination. and the cross symbolizes earthly tribulations and experiences. Above, this mystical allegory has been pic- 
torially depicted. The cross and rose as shown here have no religious significance. but allude to a way to be followed and an end to be 
attained. Before them kneels a traveler of life, in supplication and in indecision. To the right of the cross, a patriarchal figure—repre- 
senting lofty idealism—extends the hand of fellowship and a plea that the traveler continue his journey in Light. To the left. an austere 
figure, with sardonic expression. depicting the lower nature of man. tempts the supplicant to seek the easier and ruinous by-ways cf 
darkness. 

(Courtesy of the Rosicrucian Digest.) 
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THE KEY TO SECRET WISDOM 
“In the beginning.. like a bolt from the heavens 
above...the word was spoken, and from the 
mighty intonations of its sacred syllables there 
came forth the creation of the universe” —so re- 
lates a legend preserved by all races of mankind. 
Through the ages men have searched for this lose 
word, probed the mysteries of nature, but found 
in its stead the secret keys of wisdom. These keys, 
gems of wisdom, unlock the hidden possibilities 
within every man or woman. They reveal start- 
ling unused powers that make for a greater life. 


THIS SEALED BOOK - FREE 
For centuries this rare knowledge has been con- 
cealed from those who would misuse it, and ex- 
tended only to these whose vision was higher 
and who sought a true mastery of life. Today a 
Sealed Book prepared by the Rosicrucians 
reveals the plan whereby you may obtain this 
wealth of information that leads to the greater 

joys and rewards of living. 

Address your request to: Scribe 5. C. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH‏ 


THE GREAT WHITE BROTHERHOOD 


PART N 


meditation. Pliny, referring to the Es- 
senes. said their usages are different 
from all other peoples and nations. 

Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, in his book 
“The Mystical Life of Jesus,” which 
gives a fascinating and lengthy account 
of the Essenes, relates that these per- 
petuators of the secret wisdom first as- 
sumed their name, Essenes, at Alex- 
andria, Egypt. He points out that the 
word Essene is derived from the Eqvp 
tian word Kashai, which means secret. 
He also states that there is a Jewish 
word. Chsahi. which is similar in sound, 
the meaning of which is secret and 
silent. He recounts how the Essenes, 
after receiving their initiation. after 
passing through certain rites of enlight- 
enment, were attired in white, signify- 
ing their attainment and illumination. 
So common did this practice become 
that they were often referred to as 

The Brethren in White.” 

Thebes, the ancient capital of Egypt. 
had at one time been the Sacred Ark. 
namely, the repository for the mysteries. 
Since it was no longer. these people. 
this brotherhood in white related to the 
lost tribes. sought to find a new ark to 
preserve the wisdom and to further it. 
This was a trust and an obligation they 
must fulfill toward whoever had impart- 
ed their wisdom to them. 

The next human link with this eso- 
teric wisdom is found in Syria on the 
slopes of Mount Herman. and in the 
little country known as Lebanon. There 
dwelled a mysterious people known as 
the Druses. Some think that they had 


an autochthonous origin. but it is very 


HERE is very good 
reason to believe 
that all of the an- 
cient exiles and 
lost tribes did not 
equally possess 
the concealed 
mysteries, the 
secret wisdom. In 
each tribe there 
were, of course. 
those who were 
initiates and who 
composed the 
brotherhood. Nevertheless. one of the 
most mystical of all the tribes, and which 
was thoroughly conversant with the 
concealed mysteries, was the Essenes. 
Each member of the Essenes was also 
one of the great brotherhood whose 
breast and consciousness were a reposi- 
tory for the ancient wisdom. The Es- 
senes had their own system of degrees, 
with mystical initiations for each. and 
there was a dress and symbolism pecu- 
liar to each degree. which indicated the 
attainment of the member. 
One of the degrees composing really 
a sect within the Essenes was known as 
the Therapeuti. The members of it were 
especially trained in the art of healing 
and in the care of the sick and the pre- 
vention of disease. In other words, 
these sages specialized, shall we say, in 
the application of that portion of the 
secret wisdom which concerned the cur- 
ing of disease and the maintenance of 
health. To Rosicrucians it is of special 
interest that the Essenes had an inner 
shrine in their homes—a sanctum—for 
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why the great plateaus in the Himalayas 
were selected for the sacred and holy 
See. The great natural barriers, the 
stupendous peaks, were awe-inspiring. 
They made man ever conscious of the 
majesty of nature and the finite limita- 
tions of his material self. They were. 
therefore, conducive to a mystical state 
of mind, to such attitudes as humility, 
simplicity, and respect for Cosmic law 
and manifestation. From a practical 
point of view, such a rugged and remote 
region provided isolation and protection 
from the temporal world and its adverse 
influences. Close and intimate proximity 
to nature often, as we know, invites one 
to commune with the Infinite. 

In this region, there were already 
dwelling a people. They were indigenous 
to the land. and they were of Mongolian 
racial stock. They were of savage and 
warlike disposition. They composed an 
animalistic cult who worshipped demons 
and devils and practiced malediction 
and phylactery of the crudest kind. 
Even today they exist in large numbers 
in Tibet, and are known as the “Bo” 
cult, In Eastern Tibet thev particularly 
flourished; and then. and today, they 
have large monasteries. In these monas- 
teries are various images of the demons 
they worship, and to whom living sacri- 
fices are offered, even men. The living 
sacrifices are put through horrible tor- 
tures before finally being slain. Over 
the prostrate forms, the curses are pro- 
nounced by priests. Into such a land, 
beautiful, austere, vast, but with its su- 
perstitious and savage peoples, came 
the White Brotherhood. So much as it 
was possible, they isolated themselves 
from these sects and built temples of 
their own in which they experimented 
with nature's laws, and further contem- 
plated her mysteries. adding to that 
knowledge which was their ancient 
heritage. 

It is an erroneous idea that what is 
now the city of Lhasa. or the political 
capital of Tibet, or any other place in 
this plateau region, was the princinal 
abode of the White Brotherhood. The 
members of the White Brotherhood dis- 
persed themselves throughout the land 
in small groups, and even converted to 
their high ideals some of the Bo cult. 
Tales of the achievements of the White 
Brotherhood, as miracles, trickled down 
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probable that they were of the very an- 
cient Akkadians of the old land of 
Akkadia. Possibly after the fall of the 
united states of Sumer and Akkadia, 
they migrated to that region. seeking 
the security of the mountains. That they 
had come in close contact with the 
white brotherhood and its traditions 
and secret wisdom is not to be presum- 
ed merely from a similarity of customs 
which might have independently evolv- 
ed, but rather from their mystical prin- 
ciples and conceptions. The origin of 
their name is still a matter of dispute. 
To them, God is indefinable, that is, 
defying description. He is likewise in- 
effable and passionless. The fact that 
there is ascribed to Him a [86% of pas- 
sion distinguishes their conception of 
God from the orthodox Hebrew notion. 
By being passionless, it is meant that 
God knew no anger or jealousy, nor a 
special love toward any group of men. 
God, to the Druses, manifested in nu- 
merous incarnations, in fact seventy in 
all. Each incarnation was for one of 
seventy different periods of the world. 
In each of these incarnations He was a 
great spiritual leader. The first creation 
of God, according to the Druses. is a 
universal intelligence, an all-pervading 
spirit. Next in rank are four ministering 
spirits, namely, Soul, The Word, the 
Right and Left Wing. They further ex- 
pounded that the material world is an 
emanation from and a mirror of the 
Divine Intelligence. The soul of a vir- 
פטסט+‎ man or woman is said to pass 
through a succession of births in new 
incarnations. In each incarnation the 
personality becomes more perfect until 
eventually it is absorbed into the Deity. 
The main body of this White Broth- 
erhood, that is, the greater number, left 
an indelible mark upon human societv. 
as like a torch of light thev moved 
across the face of continents. The dis- 
ciples this brotherhood made, and left 
in its wake, in turn became the nucleus 
of other esoteric, mystical. and philo- 
sophical societies. They are well estab- 
lished in history and several of them are 
in existence today. Finally this main 
body of mystics entered the mountain 
fastness of Tibet, which they decided 
should become the new ark for the con- 
cealed mysteries of which they were the 
custodians. It is quite comprehensible 


of sacred teachings into the Pali and 
Sanskrit languages, or from them into 
the profane languages of the outside 
world. 

As the centuries passed, the Great 
White Brotherhood membership became 
further dispersed throughout those great 
monasteries which clung tenaciously to 
the finer aspects of Buddhism. By no 
means must this be interpreted that the 
members of the Great White Brother- 
hood became Buddhists exclusively. As 
individuals, most of them lived and 
worked in these finer, nobler monas- 
teries as teachers and performed schol- 
astic duties. As members of the Great 
White Brotherhood, they met at various 
places in great assemblages to perform 
their own ancient mystical rites, and to 
have their own masters and teachers 
orate to them upon the mysteries. 

These members of the Great White 
Brotherhood had naught to do with the 
Bo cult nor with the lesser Buddhistic 
orders, with their perverted ideas and 
practice of theurgy. Neither did they 
possess a great temple. secluded away, 
which idea appeals to the imagination. 
and which has been made the basis of 
many fiction stories. One may journey 
into the interior of Tibet and never find 
any monsatery or sacred precinct desig- 
nated the Great White Brotherhood, 
nor is any exclusively used by them. 
If one is on a proper mission in Tibet. 
he will come to meet the brethren of 
the Great White Brotherhood in a 
manner that will seem to be mysterious 
to him, for no matter how he searches 
for them, he won't find them. They will 
come to him, if he is there for a right 
purpose. 

There are numerous societies and 
“schools,” in America in particular, that 
profess to issue direct the teachings of 
the Great White Brotherhood. There 
are others that even have the audacity 
to use that title as their own. No in- 
dividual today can become a member of 
the Great White Brotherhood by direct 
association or affiliation in Tibet or 
elsewhere, nor can the teachings of the 
Great White Brotherhood be revealed 
directly to an individual. If one wishes 
to share in the concealed mysteries of 
antiquity, and of which we have writ- 
ten, he must first affiliate with one of 
the authentic esoteric Orders already 


into India, China, and the outside 
world. To the superstitious and the un- 
initiated, their powers appeared super- 
natural. It has likewise been claimed 
for them that they did as they pleased, 
with no regard for natural law, like gods 
unto themselves. Such false stories and 
absurdities have found their way into 
modern trash novels and so-called trav- 
el accounts of those who claim to have 
lived with the White Brotherhood. The 
fact is, there were and there are no 
greater respecters of and conformers to 
natural and divine law than the mem- 
bers of the White Brotherhood. Never 
have they claimed to possess a power 
which any other mortal, by like study 
and application, could not also attain. 

Sometime after 650 A. D., Buddhism 
invaded Tibet and almost immediately 
gained numerous votaries. It flourished 
to such an extent that there developed 
many Buddhist sects and orders, just as 
there are numerous Christian sects in 
the Western World, differing in points 
of doctrine and dogma. The largest and 
the highest temporal order of these 
sects came to be known as the ‘yellow 
hats” by the headpiece they wore to 
identify themselves. The sect numbered 
many thousands of monks or lamas, the 
latter name meaning “superior ones.” 
At Lhasa eventually a temporal govern- 
ment was established, and a Grand 
Lama or Dalai Lama was appointed. 
Dalai, meaning ocean, symbolized that 
in his way of living, or that which he 
represented, one would find an ocean 
of understanding and love. 

One principal misunderstanding of 
the Buddhistic doctrines arose among 
the Tibetan sects. It was and is believed 
that no salvation or Nirvana, that is, 
ultimate absorption into the divine state, 
can be had unless one enters a monastic 
order, namely, becomes a lama. Conse- 
quently, one out of every three of the 
some three million population is a lama. 
This condition contributed, therefore, 
to the rapid decline of the population. 
The White Brotherhood saw in true 
Buddhism many spiritual and mystical 
precepts worthy to be preserved and to 
be lived. Therefore, in addition to their 
own studies, they became members of 
some of the higher Buddhistic Orders, 
and gave their time to the monasteries. 
That is, they assisted in the translation 
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script that the monastery from which it 
was sent is a temple or sacred place of 
the Great White Brotherhood. It mere- 
ly means that the one authorized to 
transmit such a manuscript resided at 
that monastery, and was perhaps a 
teacher or instructor there. 

I have personally seen such manu- 
scripts which were transmitted to Dr. 
H. Spencer Lewis, late Imperator of the 
Rosicrucian Order, AMORC. They 
have the traditional signs and seals 
upon them of the Great White Brother- 
hood, especially some which are con- 
cealed from the curious, and which are 
always known just to the initiate, and 
which must remain secret. Many manu- 
scripts which purport to be issued by 
the Great White Brotherhood are often 
proven false, because the author of 
them did not know the true secret sym- 
bols, and therefore could not include 
them. I have examined such fraudulent 
documents and found them to be liter- 
ally covered with a maze of symbols, 
many of them meaningless. Apparent- 
ly the author realized that there was 
some identifying character, and he did 
not know what it was, and hoped by 
this maze of symbols to impress whom- 
ever he sent the document to. Any true 
officer of an esoteric Order of the 
F. U. D. O. S. i., which is the recog- 
nized channel for the Great White 
Brotherhood, is never misled; therefore, 
neither are the members who associate 
with such authentic societies and broth- 
erhoods. That is why AMORC, for 
example, continually stresses its tradi- 
tions, its historical background, and its 
authenticity. 

I knew a member of the Great White 
Brotherhood. That is, he was not only 
affiliated with one of the official Orders 
recognized by the Great White Broth- 
erhood, but he lived and had been edu- 
cated with them in Tibet. He was one 
of those few who had worn their cere- 
monial robe and had the honor of be- 
ing one of their sect. He was also a 
world-wide authority on the Sanskrit 
language. I have now. in my possession. 
that is. entrusted to me for AMORC., 
certain documents which he signed, 
granting AMORC the right with cer- 
tain limitations to use further teachings 
which will be transmitted to it by the 
Great White Brotherhood from time to 


established throughout the world, and 
having been in existence for possibly 
several centuries. These old authentic 
Orders were created or brought into 
existence by the disciples of the Great 
White Brotherhood as explained, as 
they journeyed through the centuries 
across the surface of the earth. 

Such authentic Orders have, in com- 
paratively recent times, for their mutual 
protection organized themselves into a 
world-wide federation. The abbreviated 
title of that federation is the F. U. D. 
O. S.I. A few of the Orders it includes 
are: Ordre des Samaritains (Inconnus), 
Ordre de la AMORC, Ordre Brah- 
manique Russe, Ordre de la Rose-Croix, 
Ordre Martiniste. Any new societies or 
orders, that is, just organized or estab- 
lished within the last ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, could not and would not 
receive any epistles from the Great 
White Brotherhood unless they had been 
established by recognized members of 
the authentic Orders now composing 
the F. U. D. O. S. I., thus assuring that 
they would conform only to the highest 
precepts of the Great White Brother- 
hood. 

New teachings which originate with 
the Great White Brotherhood are is- 
sued to one or more of the authentic 
Orders of the F. U. D. O. S. I., some- 
times in the Sanskrit language and ac- 
companied by instructions that they be 
translated by them, and thence dissem- 
inated to the other esoteric Orders com- 
prising the F. U. D. O. S. I. Such 
teachings are never issued to an individ- 
ual, we repeat, exclusively for his per- 
sonal use or for him to establish an 
order or school, as has been fraudulent- 
ly claimed at times. When such manu- 
scripts or documents are sent from 
Tibet, they may originate, so far as their 
material form is concerned, in one of 
the great Buddhistic monasteries. That 
is, they may have been written there 
and the envelope in which they come 
may bear an address of such a monas- 
tery. However, the religious leader of 
that monastic Order may perhaps not 
have known of the manuscript, and he 
may have had nothing to do with its 
preparation unless he, too, was a mem- 
ber of the Great White Brotherhood. 
By no means must it be assumed from 
the orginating address of such a manu- 
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time. A stipulation is that AMORC Unless one has been initiated into an 
must continue to conform to its tradi- esoteric Order recognized by the Great 
tions and abide by those provisions White Brotherhood and the F. U. D. 
which are now the rules of the F. U. D. O. S. I., and also has a position of trust, 
O. S. I. If it does this, it will continue 5 will gain nothing by a journey to 

ioe ata Tibet and India in the hope of contact-‏ קיר 
ee : ing directly the brethren in white, who,‏ א 
teachings of the Great White Brother- incidentally. do not dress in white pub-‏ 


hood. licly, but only in their secret ceremonies. 


THOUGHTS OF AN EVERYDAY MYSTIC 
“DURING THE summer, occasionally on a Saturday or Sunday afternoon, I take | 
a walk, following a certain route. This takes me into a wood which is located not far / 
outside the city limits, but is sufficiently isolated to provide for solitude, if one desires 
to be alone. 
“Many varieties of wild flowers and herbs grow there, and part of my time is oc- 
cupied in searching for and trying to identify them. Once inside this wood, my 
thoughts of everyday affairs and problems seem to vanish, and I can sit down on a 
| bench or stump and relax. The trees are quite tall, and I enjoy looking up through 
their branches, which sway gently when there is a breeze, and watching the clouds or 
the blue sky. I have formed the habit, while taking these walks, of sitting or lying 
down along the edge of the woods in the shade, when it is dry, or in the fields to the 
south, and meditating on what I thought were psychic experiences that had occurred.” 
—WM. J. KELLY. 


t * . * 

Editorial Note: 
This is an excerpt from a letter from a Frater who lives in West Virginia. He has 
found in the simplicity of nature the peace and the balm that heals the troubled spirit. 

A rugged country lane, such as that along which he often walks, is often more awe- 
inspiring in its casual beauty than all of the pretentious splendor of marbled halls and 
terraced estates. It is often in the eyes of a mystic alone that such beauties as these 
are beheld. 


The Way of Understanding 


By Frater R. Jorn Francis KNUTSON 


|S LOVE best likened to Night or Day, Light or Darkness—I do not know. 
| Perhaps it were best likened to the Sun, which causes both. 

To know Love needs no great depth in a person, but to understand it 
—though but a little... . 

While we must strive toward the understanding of all else, Love carries 
with it its own understanding. Even to know Love is to begin, to step a 
little way along the path of Understanding. 

For Love is a Sun of Light, which makes clear all things. All seekers tread the 
The Path, the straight, but high and arduous way to the Heart—the central Sun of Be- 
ing, wherein lies all understanding. 


Is the altitude chill? The Sun shall warm. Is the height dizzying? The depth‏ ו 
Digest of being shall steady. Is the Light blinding? Yet by it shall you discover yourself.‏ 
—From “Meditations on Love.”‏ ל 
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The Psycho-physiology of the 
Endocrine Glands 


By Frater H. Arvis Tatiey, D. C., N. D., Ps. D. 


pineal is questioned by some authorities. 
If the functioning of these glands in- 
volved physical growth and well being 
alone, they would hold little interest for 
the student of mysticism, but since they 
affect to a certain degree our behavior, 
mental reactions and emotions, they be- 
come of greatest interest to all; for the 
emotions are the expressions of the sub- 
jective mind. Of even more significance 
do they become when we realize that 
these various hormones act as a unit. 
i. e., that which affects a physiological 
change also produces a change in men- 
tal reaction. Because of these facts the 
study of the endocrine glands has cap- 
tured the imagination of the student. 
Are we at the mercy of a few ounces 
of glandular tissue which is scattered 
about the body at various places? How 
can they be made to serve us? or must 
we serve them? These are just a few of 
the questions that come into the stu- 
dent’s mind as he becomes aware of the 
power of these glands. It is granted 
that the student is not primarily inter- 
ested in the physiological changes in 
the body as much as the psychological 
changes; however since many works ap- 
pear dealing with the mental changes 
the student is referred to “Glands— 
Our [Invisible Guardians” by Kapp 
(published by AMORC) for more de- 
tailed reading, and this article will be 
directed at presenting a different view 
of these glands. Much of the experi- 
mental evidence given will mention 
physical changes resulting from glandu- 


EHIND the eyes, 
at the base of the 
brain surrounded 
by a chamber of 
skull bone lies the 
pituitary gland. 
Its weight is only 
about one-half 
gram, or approx- 
imately as heavy 
as three “kitchen” 
matches, and yet 
many of the nor- 
mal functions of 
both body and mind depend upon the 
action of this small organ. It has been 
called the “master gland,” the “leader 
of the endocrine symphony” and other 
names indicating that it has the power 
of affecting the body and mind to a 
great extent through its behavior. 

From the standpoint of anatomy those 
structures which elaborate certain chem- 
ical fluids (called hormones) and pass 
them directly into the blood stream 
without the aid of a duct are known as 
endocrine glands. The endocrine glands 
are recognized not only as being vital 
to life, but also as affecting mental pro- 
cesses. In fact some have gone so far 
as to relate certain glands definitely 
with certain psychic centers. The major 
glands considered under this heading 
are the pituitary, thyroid, and parathy- 
roid. thymus, adrenals, pancreas and 
gonads (or sex glands). The pineal is 
also considered to be a ductless gland, 
although the specific hormone of the 
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yet a nation-wide survey reveals that 
children reared completely within the 
environment of a large city pass through 
puberty some two to three years in ad- 
vance of children whose youth is spent 
in rural settings. This is believed due 
to the accentuated tempo of city life in 
contrast to the relatively quiet and less 
tense country life. This same phenome- 
non will also occur during a period of 
war, puberty coming earlier during war 
time than during times when peace 
reigns. 

Even though the pituitary sets the 
pace of the endocrines, it is not a self- 
governing gland. In order to clarify 
this let us examine the structure of the 
pituitary. It is divided into three lobes. 
The anterior lobe of the pituitary stimu- 
lates growth of the body, growth and 
function of the sex glands, production 
of milk in the mother, growth and func- 
tion of the thyroid and adrenals and 
works with the pancreas and liver in 
burning or using carbohydrates. This 
anterior lobe is developed from the mu- 
cosa of the mouth of the embryo and 
has a very rich supply of blood vessels 
and sympathetic nerves. 

The posterior lobe of the pituitary is 
derived from the nervous tissue of the 
brain. The hormones of this part stimu- 
late an increase in blood pressure, in- 
crease in output of urine, produces con- 
traction of the muscles of the uterus 
when the mother gives birth to the 
young and aids the anterior pituitary in 
increasing the mother’s milk. It also 
acts to increase the secretion of acid in 
the stomach. 

The center or intermediate lobe sim- 
ply connects the anterior and posterior 
lobes. No outstanding hormones have 
been isolated from this section. 

The pituitary extends from the brain 
by a stalk of gray tissue, giving the re- 
semblance of an inverted mushroom 
projecting from the under side of the 
brain. However, passing through this 
stalk to the posterior pituitary are many 
nerves from the hypothalamic area of 
the brain. The hypothalamus has, in the 
last few years, been the subject of much 
experimentation. These experiments 
have shown that many of the psychical 
states once thought to be produced by 
the pituitary, in reality come from this 
section of the brain rather than from 


lar stimulation, but as was stated above, 
a physical change is accompanied by a 
corresponding mental change. So it will 
be taken for granted that if psychical 
or mental stimulation of a gland can 
produce a physical change, it must of 
necessity bring a desired mental change. 

The Pituitary or master gland con- 
trols the growth of the body and also 
the growth and functioning of the thy- 
roid, adrenals and sexual glands and 
organs. These three glands are under 
close control of the pituitary and act in 
cooperation with the pituitary. In the 
female the cyclic process of ovulation 
depends upon the pituitary and gonad 
cooperation; this interdependence also 
exists in the lower animals even though 
they do not exhibit a year round ovula- 
tion cycle. The following examples 
show how light and psychic impulses 
can stimulate to activity the physiologi- 
cal process of ovulation, and initiating 
at the same time the normal emotional 
reactions which accompany it. 

The winter is a non-breeding season 
for the ferret; in the female the ovaries 
are quiescent during this time and do 
not show the characteristic cyclic 
changes of ovulation. However, if the 
female is exposed to a number of hours 
of artificial light during the winter sea- 
son the cycle of ovulation is maintained. 
This light reflex occurs between the 
retina of the eye and the pituitary but 
the visual cortex of the brain is not in- 
volved in completing the reflex (that is, 
the animal could be blinded by remov- 
ing that part of the brain cortex which 
would allow the interpretation of light 
to enter consciousness and ovulation 
would still occur). A similar reflex is 
seen in the female pigeons; these do not 
have an established ovulation cycle but 
do so usually in the presence of the 
male bird. However ovulation will be 
stimulated if a mirror is placed in the 
cage of the isolated female pigeon. 
Here too visual stimuli lead to the dis- 
charge of the gonad-stimulating hor- 
mone. 

All are aware of the pronounced 
physical, psychological and emotional 
changes that enter into the life of every 
boy and girl when the pituitary, adrenal, 
thyroid and gonad complex initiates the 
changes of puberty. It is quite natural 
that puberty falls in the early ‘teens and 
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nection with the adrenals and is the 
gland that aids in adjusting the physi- 
cal organism to the emotional environ- 
ment. The thyroid produces a substance 
known as thyroxin which acts as a stim- 
ulus to the sympathetic system. How- 
ever there is another function which is 
regulated by the thyroid; it concerns 
short wave emanations given off by the 
cells of the body. Those whose privilege 
it has been to have attended the chem- 
istry classes at Rose-Croix University 
conducted by Dr. Whaley have ob- 
served the experiments in chemilumin- 
escence, where certain chemical sub- 
stances react to produce light with an 
almost imperceptible amount of heat. 

Dr. Crile, in his book, “The Phe- 
nomena of Life,” states that chemi- 
luminescent radiations occur in all liv- 
ing tissues. It is especially noticeable in 
the firefly because of the transparency 
of its outer tissues. If human tissue— 
muscle, skin, nerve or any other tissue 
is sliced thin enough and is oxidized 
rapidly enough, these biochemilumin- 
escent radiations will be of sufficient 
strength to develop a photographic 
plate. In thicker particles of tissue these 
radiations are absorbed by the more 
opaque cells and do not register visibly. 
Now the radiations from living tissues 
are not wholly of a chemiluminescent 
nature. They all do however, fall in the 
short wave register and vary from infra 
red to the ultra violet, although these 
latter are exceedingly minute. These 
facts may seem somewhat dry until we 
realize that these short wave radiations 
are utilized in the cells and form the 
basis of growth and well being. 

It was found in Crile’s experiments 
that two substances which caused a 
more rapid oxidation of the tissue, and 
hence a greater radiation of short wave 
energy, were the extracts from the thy- 
roid and adrenal glands. 

“The thyroid hormone exerts an ef- 
fect upon nerve cells in the adrenal 
glands and upon the ganglion cells 
throughout the entire sympathetic sys- 
tem, increasing the commanding short 
wave radiations, hence charging up the 
gray cells throughout the entire sym- 
pathetic system. Since the nervous sys- 
tem controls the entire body, the thy- 
roid governs the amount of short wave 
radiations in the body; and therefore is 


the gland itself. The hypothalamus, 
however, should not be considered as 
an emotional center for it acts as a relay 
station. Nerves from the higher centers 
in the brain (or psychical centers) end 
here to connect with other nerves which 
pass to the posterior and anterior pitui- 
tary lobes; others of these nerve fibers 
pass on down the spinal cord to enter 
later the sympathetic nervous system 
from which they pass to the heart, blood 
vessels, thyroid, adrenals, stomach and 
other viscera. Here then in the brain is 
the origin of nerve fibers which eventu- 
ally make up the sympathetic system. 
The hypothalamus might be thought of 
as a three-way switch board of a tele- 
phone system where impulses from the 
higher mental centers of the brain can 
connect with the pituitary and sympa- 
thetic system, and in turn connect each 
with the other. Stimulation of the pos- 
terior nuclei of the hypothalamus pro- 
duces in the body the same reactions as 
over stimulation of the sympathetic 
nervous system, i. e., acceleration of the 
heart rate, elevation of blood pressure, 
dilitation of the pupils of the eyes, erec- 
tion of the hair, mental keenness, and 
inhibition of digestive processes. The 
importance of the hypothalamus to the 
pituitary is shown by the fact that if 
certain portions of the hypothalamus 
are destroyed, the nerve fibers in the 
stalk of the pituitary degenerate; fol- 
lowed by degeneration of the posterior 
lobe of the gland. Injury to the hy- 
pothalamus produces a wide variety of 
changes depending on the location and 
extent of the injury. The gamut of 
emotional response may be run, varying 
from a lethargic stupor and catalep- 
sy to violent rage. Although the hy- 
pothalamus is an area of the brain, and 
is not an endocrine gland its function 
shows that the pituitary is under the in- 
fluence of, and is governed by higher 
centers of mind. The nerve tracts in 
that area also illustrate that the pitui- 
tary is connected directly to the thy- 
roid, adrenals and gonads by nervous 
connection. 

The thyroid gland is located below 
and to either side of the “Adam's 
Apple.” The thyroid is one of the most 
important ductless glands. It is com- 
monly spoken of as the shock absorber 
of the body, for it works in close con- 


rity 


between the adrenals and thyroid is seen 
by the following quotation from Crile. 
“When the organs controlling short 
wave radiation, i. e., the thyroid and 
adrenals, are removed completely, the 
amount of short wave radiations are so 
greatly reduced that the normal con- 
scious state is degressed to the level of 
drowsiness, dullness and inertia. In the 
absence of the adrenal glands the thy- 
roid hormones loses its specific effect— 
also in thyroid loss of function adrenalin 
loses its specific effect.” “Adrenalin 
causes immediate increase in conduc- 
tivity and temperature of the brain and 
decreases conductivity and temperature 
of all other organs.” 


We have learned that the thyroid 
aids to increase the short wave radia- 
tions and the adrenals increase the con- 
ductivity of the brain cells. In view of 
the presence of these short wave radia- 
tions man takes on the aspect of a 
broadcasting station with the thyroid 
determining the vibratory rate or fre- 
quency, the adrenals giving the power. 
and mind determining the nature of the 
program which is to be broadcast or 
projected through each cell of the body 
and into our aura. 


The gonads or sexual glands consist 
of the ovaries in the female. They be- 
gin their function at puberty and pro- 
duce the hormones responsible for the 
secondary sexual characteristics in 
woman, i. e., development of the sexual 
organs, female form and body hair. In 
addition to the hormones the ovaries, 
under the influence of the pituitary, ex- 
crete an ovum every twenty-eight days. 

The male gonads or testes are like- 
wise responsible for the masculine sec- 
ondary sexual characteristics of change 
of voice, beard, body hair and develop- 
ment of the muscles. In addition to the 
masculine hormone the testes also pro- 
duce an excretion, the sperm cells. 

The gonads are the glands of crea- 
tion. This creative energy may be util- 
ized either on the physical or mental 
plane. There is little doubt that the hor- 
mones of these glands go to form the 
foundation of our mental, emotional and 
physical health, and a normal function- 
ing and cooperation with the other 
glands of the endocrine chain is a pri- 
mary requirement. 


one of the chief governors of the body. 
When an excessive amount of thyroid 
hormone enters the blood stream and 
therefore the brain cells it causes an 
increase of short wave radiations above 
normal—consciousness is stepped up— 
we find nervous tension. emotional up- 
set, sleeplessness and the quickening of 
every reaction.” 

“Man has a relatively larger thyroid 
than any other animal and a greater 
mental, emotional and physical activity. 
He owes these characteristics to the 
relatively large development of brain, 
which collaborating with thyroid pro- 
duces the required amount of powerful 
short wave radiation.” 

The above makes it easy to under- 
stand that in those persons with a 
healthy thyroid we find a quick and 
delving mind, one who is continually on 
his toes, is progressive and competitive, 
and by reverse is it plainly seen that an 
inadequate thyroid would produce men- 
tal dulness, physical tiredness, lack of 
interest and inability to cope with the 
problems of life. Please remember, a 
normal thyroid activity does not imply 
an upright individual—it gives a keen 
mind with the ability of rapid adjust- 
ment, which with a strong character can 
give moral uprightness, while an inac- 
tive thyroid makes for mental dullness 
and poor adjustment, irresponsibility 
becoming the line of least resistance. 

As mentioned above, the adrenals, 
also under pituitary control, act in close 
attunement with the thyroid. These 
glands are located on the upper pole of 
either kidney. They have been spoken 
of as the glands of "fight or flight.” The 
adrenal glands are an outgrowth of em- 
bryonic chromaffin tissue -- a fact of 
great significance to every student of 
AMORC, for the sympathetic ganglion 
cells develop from the same tissue, and 
at those points where the sympathetic 
nerve fibers end in the different viscera 
a substance which is almost identical 
with adrenalin is produced with the pas- 
sage of the sympathetic nerve impulse. 

The adrenal glands are divided into 
two parts, an outer covering or cortex, 
and an inner portion called the medulla, 
which produces the hormone adrenalin. 
having a specific action in sympathetic 
stimulation and especially in increasing 
the heart rate. The intimate cooperation 
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tary experimentation upon rats with 
pineal extract it has been reported that 
growth was markedly retarded, while 
development was accelerated. These ex- 
periments carried through four genera- 
tions produced fifth generation rats only 
one-half the weight of normal rats of 
the same age. 

The thymus is found in the upper 
part of the chest, just above the heart. 
Similar to the pineal it regresses; how- 
ever this process does not begin in the 
thymus until the age of puberty. This 
gland of childhood is probably antag- 
onized by the pineal as far as the 
growth factor is concerned. Experimen- 
tation with thymic extracts upon gen- 
erations of rats gives the following 
facts: the ninth generation of thymus 
stimulated rats weighed 26.5 grams 
when three days old. Normal rats of 
the same age weighed only 6 grams. It 
is believed that this accelerated growth 
is accompanied by accelerated mental 
and sexual development. In animals 
castrated before puberty the thymus 
tends to regress more slowly, so it 
would seem that the thymus is antago- 
nistic to the pituitary and gonads. 

Physiology and psychology are con- 
cerned with the normal function of the 
individual during the present. Biology 
and mysticism view with a wider per- 
spective and are concerned with that 
which is previous to. and also that 
which is yet to be evolved. When view- 
ed with this wider perspective the role 
of these glands may be rendered a little 
more understandable. The other glands 
of the endocrine chain act efficiently as 
governors of the present generations, 
while the pineal and thymus might be 
considered as heralds and guardians of 
those generations yet unborn but in 
which certain hereditary factors must 
be kept alive and improved. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that all psychic centers in the body, 
which includes the ductless glands, 
must function in harmony. It is not the 
best plan for the student to single out 
one particular gland and attempt to 
stimulate it alone for a long period of 
time, unless of course he has reached a 
point in his weekly lessons where this 
is suggested. Even then he is usually 
told to stimulate groups of centers 

(Concluded on Page 16) 


The pancreas is another member of 
the endocrine family. It produces a se- 
cretion which aids the digestion of food 
after the food has passed from the 
stomach into the small intestine. In ad- 
dition to this, certain cells in the pan- 
creas produce a hormone which is vital 
in the burning of carbohydrates and 
fats. No particular psychic faculties 
have been assigned to the pancreas; 
however, this makes it none the less im- 
portant in psychic development. The 
pancreas is located just below the stom- 
ach and solar plexus, it cooperates 
closely with the parathyroid glands; 
both of which are antagonistic to the 
pituitary or serve to hold it in balance. 
The pancreas is one of the first glands 
to suffer when the body is subjected to 
prolonged strain of nervous tension. A 
deficiency of the pancreatic hormone 
results in a condition of diabetus mil- 
letus, commonly called “sugar diabetes.” 
This form of diabetes has been called 
the disease of intelligence. for as a rule 
the scholarly type of individual is espe- 
cially susceptible to nervous tension. 
While not all of this type have diabetes. 
the majority of diabetics belong to this 
class. 

The parathyroid glands are four mi- 
nute bodies lying just behind the thy- 
roid. They are absolutely necessary to 
life and are the governors of calcium 
metabolism. Their removal produces in- 
creased irritability of the peripheral 
nerves, muscular weakness, tetany and 
death. 

We now come to the last two glands 
in our chain — the pineal and thymus. 
These have been placed last because so 
little is known concerning them that 
they are almost as much of a mystery 
now as they were one hundred years 
ago. 

The pineal is located about in the 
center of the head, just above the ear 
and in the midline. It is about the size 
of the lead slug from a .22 “short” cart- 
tidge. It is located so near to certain 
visual and auditory centers of the brain 
that it has been considered by many 
mystics to be concerned with both 
clairvoyance and clairaudience. It seems 
to undergo regressive changes in man 
after the seventh year. Experimental 
work with this gland has failed to iso- 
late any hormone of value. In heredi- 
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Predestination 


By Tuor KumaLenHto, Sovereign Grand Master 


one is, or will be, is determined before 
birth. 

Such an hedonistic theory seems to us 
the most unreasonable and pessimistic 
dreamings of a human mind. It rejects 
Evolution, and that consciousness in- 
creases in its advance from the mineral. 
vegetable, animal, human states of be- 
ing. It regards the humanity as mold- 
ed into a form, without self-realization 
and soul; as a mere machine or a mech- 
anistic existence and a purposeless life. 

To bolster up such negative theories 
it is pointed out that the future can be 
predicted. Even if we admit that mo- 
mentary flashes of future events have 
been perceived by sages and prophets, 
such inner or immaterial sight, not be- 
ing constant, can never become a foun- 
dation for a pre-ordained existence. 
It is true that the Hebrew prophets 
Elijah, Isaiah, Daniel, Amos, Hosea, 
and Jeremiah, predicted with accuracy 
many coming events. Also Nostrada- 
mus, Mother Shipton, the Shepherd of 
the Hills, and many others, have pre- 
dicted with more or less clarity many 
events in history which indicate that the 
future can be conceived and foretold. 

We do not deny that the future can 
be foretold in certain respects. The ex- 
tensive experiments conducted at the 
Duke University in Durham, North 
Carolina, under the supervision of Dr. 
Joseph B. Rhine, where the sequence of 
cards were told before they had been 
shuffled, are of great interest. Tests 
were made two days and ten days in 
advance, with the results somewhat 
better in the ten-day forecast. Dr. Rhine 


MONG the many 
theories of life, 
advanced by phi- 
losophers, the idea 
that all life ex- 
pression on earth 
follows a pattern 
which excludes 
exceptions or var- 
iations, seems the 
most pessimistic. 
Predestination ad- 
vances the theory 
that the beginning 
and end of life, and human life partic- 
ularly, is determined and planned be- 
fore its manifestation begins. It clings 
to the theory of a personal God. plan- 
ning world events, national and group 
action, and millions upon millions of in- 
dividual existences from the cradle to 
the grave. Under such reasoning, all 
thoughts and actions of individual man 
would be a fore-ordained performance 
which he could not avoid or alter, and 
in which he had no personal interest or 
concern. He would be a mere automa- 
ton, a robot, and would be devoid of 
free will or choice, and would be acting 
a part for some one else and not for 
himself. All experiences from birth to 
death would have been laid out previ- 
ously for him. Whether his life be good 
or bad, generous or selfish. it would be 
a result of a preordained plan, and not 
an effort of his own. The incentive to 
advance in intelligence, or to develop 
initiative, integrity, honesty, or lead a 
good life, would be gone. All effort 
exerted would be useless, because what 
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easy to suppose that, by primitive men, 
they should be taken for the very orig- 
inals they represented. As a natural 
consequence, ancestor worship prevail- 
ed in China, and still is a common 
belief, 

Unlike other lower organized beings 
whose realization is exclusively con- 
fined to the physical plane, that which 
constitutes man and distinguishes him 
from the animal is an integral part of 
the highest spiritual energy of the uni- 
verse, which is everywhere present. The 
materials of which man is constructed 
are the principles that flow into him 
from the storehouse of nature. Some 
call this Vital Life Force God, or Divine 
Consciousness, or Spirit, or Soul. It 
matters little what name is given to this 
immaterial energizing force in nature; 
the fact remains that it does exist and 
manifest in the material world through 
the consciousness. The quickening, e- 
volving and development of conscious- 
ness in matter, is the object of life. The 
consciousness in matter is limited by its 
vehicle, and can be perceived through- 
out the natural manifestation in all 
departments. Man's consciousness is 
therefore limited in direct proportion to 
the development of his sense-perception. 

God and Soul having thus established 
themselves in human consciousness and 
belief, human ingenuity stirred by hu- 
man motives, set to work upon it, and 
religious concepts began to take form. 
Here is the province of speculation, fab- 
rication, creed, ritual, orthodoxy, au- 
thority, and priestcraft. The method by 
which the patriarch Isaac "meditating 
in the twilight” got his instruction from 
Jehovah; that by which the Hindu her- 
mit attains to conscious oneness with 
Brahma, were and are the same, namely 
Mental Concentration. The subjective 
phenomena equally with the objective 
are obtainable at first hand, and in their 
presence man stands as near to the 
supernatural — to the unknown causes 
of known effects — as is possible for 
him. All that comes after these is a 
structure of his own fabrication. 

Let us now see what science has to 
say about the possibility of seeing or 
knowing the future. Many of our fore- 
most thinkers, philosophers, and scien- 
tific men, such as Ouspensky and Ein- 
stein, explain that both the past and the 


says: “The newest experiments and 
previous research combine to make a 
strong composite case for this ancient 
but still revolutionary hypothesis that 
perceptual knowledge can penetrate the 
ating. tas. More work is needed on so 
unorthodox a conclusion, yet existing 
experimental results prevent any escape 
from such hypothesis.” 

Without looking deeper into the laws 
of the known and the unknown, the uni- 
versal and the Cosmic, the material and 
the spirit, one would be inclined to ac- 
cept the despondent and melancholy 
theory of predestination, and that the 
universe is a mere machine and we, 
only the cogs or wheels necessary for 
its running. It is true that life expres- 
sion cannot go beyond its limitations, 
just as you cannot have more water 
than the size of the vessel you have it 
in, be it a glass or a bucket. But this 
argument takes only material and phy- 
sical things into consideration. It leaves 
out of the equation that inner energiz- 
ing force which causes the manifesta- 
tion, and therefore deals with result in- 
stead of cause. 

It is an undeniable fact that if we 
reason from a false premise or begin- 
ning, we arrive at a false conclusion, 
and such is the fact in this instance. 
From prehistoric times, man has held a 
belief in a spiritual world contemporan- 
eous with this material world, or in a 
force or power higher and mightier than 
his puny self; in other words, a God- 
consciousness. This realization of God. 
or consciousness of God, could not 
have had any other root than those 
subjective intuitions which come to the 
solitary sage or saint in contemplative 
quietude. Though the god thus coming 
into belief was merely the first principle 
in nature, it has been invested with 
mundane qualities and become an ob- 
ject of veneration and worship. 

The facts upon which a belief in a 
spiritual world, in God and Soul of man 
are founded, are as real as any in na- 
ture. Nothing has been better verified 
by experience, or more insisted on in 
history than the countless phenomena 
commonly called supernatural, and for 
which no law is yet definitely known. 
We refer to the apparitions of dead or 
living relatives or friends. Where they 
were likenesses of dead persons, it was 
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querading as prophets. It is 8 84 
where no concrete evidence can be pre- 
sented to the contrary, because it is in 
the field of the infinite and immaterial. 

When we understand that God is a 
force or power of Eterna} Life, and our- 
selves as parts of that life, the state- 
ments in the Bible as well as the teach- 
ings of the sages and philosophers, take 
on a greater meaning. When we realize 
that this force acts through us accord- 
ing to our understanding of God and 
Life, we also realize that we are crea- 
tors of our own destiny, we are not 
slaves to conditions, but free agents 
and captains of our souls. Living be- 
comes an adventure, and the highest ac- 
complishments desirable of attainment. 
Life becomes a friendly game of ex- 
pressing and manifesting the noblest 
conceptions of love and truth. We 
realize that we are the directors of our 
own lives and responsible for all our 
acts. We do not hide behind excuses 
or negative inability, we know that 
what we are, or do, are results of our 
understanding and use of God's Eternal 
Life Force. We accept our responsibili- 
ties to make this Earth a Paradise, 
where brotherhood is a towering fact 
and where Peace and Plenty should 
reign forever. 


future co-exist now and always. They 
regard time as the fourth dimension, an 
element in which we are immersed, in 
which everything is merely relative. We 
have the habit of regarding the present 
as something concrete, and the only 
reality, whereas it must be regarded as 
a point or a fleeting moment between 
two eternities. Eternity is one condition, 
and what is meant is the two poles or 
extremities of eternity. We may there- 
fore regard the present as a succession 
of events, according to the rhythm or 
periodicity prevalent. 

Material life and conditions are con- 
stantly changing—are becoming some- 
thing else — relative to the cause in 
which the effect is incorporated. As the 
seed determines the kind and quality of 
the plant, so does the cause determine 
the effect. Therefore. sages and seers, 
able to concentrate and place their con- 
sciousness receptive to Cosmic vibra- 
tions, can perceive both cause and ef- 
fect, past and future, at one and the 
same time, because there is only one 
condition—the Eternal Now. It natur- 
ally depends upon each personality’s 
education, intelligence, and reasoning 
faculties what he conceives a thing to 
be to himself. We therefore find many 
soothsayers, charlatans, and liars mas- 
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PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGY OF THE ENDOCRINE GLANDS 
(Continued from Page 13) 


self? There are none. These urges are 
of the higher, the universal nature of 
man. They are the expression of a 
highly evolving character. Once man 
has included these higher principles in 
his code of character and has unfolded 
to that point of aspiring to nobler ideals 
—then and then only can the glands be 
of great aid to his progress. Therefore, 
let us not bemoan the fact that our 
glands hold us back in our development 
—but rather let us align the objective 
mind with the subjective, let us train 
our ears to listen to the voice of the soul 
and our objective wills to obey it. Let 
us direct the healing forces to normal- 
ize any inharmony in the physical self, 
that we may be of aid and inspiration 
to those whom the Cosmic may direct 
to us. 


rather than an isolated one, and a time 
limit is also set. 

We are all living souls, and, because 
of our development through ages past. 
we will each have certain groups of 
centers relatively more active than 
others in the psychic body. At these 
points of extra activity in the psychic 
body, a corresponding harmony or in- 
harmony will be found in the glandular 
chain of the physical body. Our glands 
are what they are because of our own 
activity, development and experiences. 
and not the converse. Man has the 
same types of glands as the lower ani- 
mals, and the function in all is to main- 
tain the organism in a state of oneness 
and individuality. What gland could 
produce a substance, which when re- 
ceived into the blood stream would 
cause man to love his neighbor as him- 
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The Nature of Knowledge 


By צנפ וה‎ M. Lewis, Imperator 
Part II 


ceptibility to deception. The true knowl- 
edge, he held, is of the soul, and he 
reasoned thus: The soul is immortal. It 
emanates from a divine source, and is 
then embodied in man. It returns to a 
divine source. However, when it is em- 
bodied in a mortal, it retains those in- 
fluences, the result of its previous con- 
tiguity with the Divine. Namely, ìt re- 
tains the knowledge acquired, the re- 
sult of its association with the divine 
source from which it came. Consequent- 
ly, if man wishes to possess this divine 
knowledge, he must awaken it within 
his own being, where it resides, dor- 
mant; and as he stimulates it, he can 
recollect its impressions. This stimula- 
tion is in the form of an inquiry—self- 
inquiry — by asking himself thought- 
provoking questions, probing into the 
depths of his own being, and the knowl- 
edge takes form in his own conscious- 
ness, according to Socrates, as dream- 
like impressions. 


Socrates sought to prove that man 
possessed such knowledge of the soul 
by interrogating his fellows, asking 
them such thought-provoking questions 
as would awaken this soul knowledge. 
He was successful in the sense that he 
was able to take individuals who had 
had no training, no schooling, who were 
illiterate in fact, who during this life- 
time could not possibly have acquired 
profound knowledge of the arts, sci- 
ences, and crafts, and by asking a series 
of questions would lead them to eventu- 
ally arrive at the same profound con- 


HERE are those 
who say that im- 
mediate knowl- 
edge must be built 
upon self-evident 
truth, that is, that 
self-evident truth 
is the test of im- 
mediate knowl- 
edge. Self-evident 
truths are those 
innate certainties 
which we have 
about things. They 
are those indubitable ideas, namely, 
things about which we have no doubt, 
and where no doubt is expressed to us 
by others about them. But certainly if 
we think about this for a moment we 
cannot agree that perfect knowledge is 
of this kind. Are we going to say that 
a knowledge is perfect just because we 
cannot refute it? Because no one else 
can dispute it, can that make it perfect? 
Does the possible ignorance of its con- 
tent make it perfect? Certainly gray is 
not a pure white just because we have 
never seen pure white. Is there an im- 
mediate knowledge that we can be born 
with—complete, self-sufficient? Is there 
a knowledge of the soul—a knowledge 
having a divine content, with which man 
is imbued at birth? 

Socrates was the first to advocate a 
soul knowledge. All knowledge of the 
senses, he held, is evanescent, false. un- 
reliable, because of the unreliability of 
the senses themselves, because of their 
weakness, their imperfection, their sus- 
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tive of our body or of the world, but 
rather, such knowledge is an inter- 
action between our bodies and the 
world, and we cannot tell then what the 
true things of the world are, since we 
only know them by the effects of their 
action upon us. 

The adequate ideas, however, accord- 
ing to Spinoza, are a much more reli- 
able knowledge. They are ideas which 
are self-sufficient in the mind of man. 
To put it simply, they are the results of 
our reasoning. They are the ideas which 
spring up entirely within our minds, by 
thinking. They are adequate, because, 
according to Spinoza, our minds are an 
attribute of God. They have the same 
constituency as God, and therefore, 
such ideas must be a true knowledge. 

The highest kind of knowledge of 
all, says Spinoza, is intuitive. It is that 
knowledge which flashes into our con- 
sciousness in complete form, unprovok- 
ed, even unsought after. According to 
the Spinozistic doctrine of Sub Specie 
Aeternitatis, all things exist under a 
form of eternity. That is, all things, re- 
gardless of their content, diversity of 
nature, comprise a whole pattern in the 
universe. Now intuitive knowledge is 
that momentary realization we have of 
God, a portion of God—thorough, com- 
plete, pure. It is part of that one uni- 
versal form of all things which we sud- 
denly realize. 

There is now a modern theory which 
we cannot pass by without some 
thought. It is the relative theory of 
mind. To a great extent it disputes the 
idea that mind is of soul, that it posses- 
ses any Divine or inherited knowledge. 
In fact, it even disputes that mind is a 
substance, an entity of any kind, or a 
force, or a flow. Rather, it holds that 
mind is an integrated system; that it 
consists of our nervous systems, our 
brain, our body, our environment, and 
the atomic world that acts upon us. All 
these things related constitute a system 
of effects or conditions which we have 
caused to be known as mind. 

This same theory affirms that con- 
sciousness is not an attribute in the 
sense that it is a substance, or that it is 
actually a force or entity, but that con- 
sciousness is the interrelationship of 
various parts of our physical being and 
the relation of them in turn to the world 


clusions as the most learned men of 
their times. 

Knowledge, Socrates also said, is 
virtue. He who has true knowledge is 
virtuous. He realized the value of the 
virtuous life; for he who is virtuous, he 
who disciplines the body and its desires, 
has that freedom of mind to acquire 
knowledge. On the other hand, Socra- 
tes held that virtue cannot be taught, 
that the rules of virtue, so-called, are 
ineffectual if there is not a response on 
the part of the individual himself toward 
virtue. Further, right opinion, that is, 
an opinion we hold which has been 
proven to be right, is the equivalent of 
that knowledge which has been taught, 
thus proving that right opinion comes 
from within, according to Socrates and 
that it is of the soul knowledge. 

Plato, Socrates’ distinguished disci- 
ple, held that true knowledge consists 
of the universals; that is, the universal 
ideas which all men have alike, regard- 
less of their station in life, or their edu- 
cation. Such universal ideas, for exam- 
ple, are those of justice and the beauti- 
ful. Every man is possessed of them to 
some degree. They are eternal. They 
continue to spring from the breast of hu- 
manity. They are unchanged. Further, 
they are of the mind, said Plato. The 
mind, to Plato, was synonymous with the 
soul. In fact it was the function of the 
soul. The things of the world, to Plato, 
were likewise held as being false knowl- 
edge, that is, these particulars which we 
ordinarily experience. They only require 
a semblance of reality, of being a true 
knowledge, to the extent in which they 
participated in the universal ideas which 
men have. Thus if man sees beauty in 
a rose, that rose, then, is a true knowl- 
edge, a reality, to the extent that it is 
beautiful, because the idea of beauty 
which man has is a knowledge of the 
soul. 

Baruch Spinoza, Portuguese philoso- 
pher, claimed that there are three kinds 
of knowledge. First, the inadequate 
ideas. They are the passions and the 
emotions of the body. They are born 
out of the sensations we have of the 
impulses coming to us from the physical 
world. They create within us the ideas 
of external agencies, of outside things. 
He held that they are not a true knowl- 
edge because they are not representa- 
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we cannot dispute it, find no means of 
criticizing it, or that others cannot as 
well. Rather, we hold that it is true 
knowledge, first because it is so satisfy- 
ing. It is satisfying to the emotional 
self as well as it is gratifying to the 
reason. Whenever we are the recipient 
of intuitive knowledge, our spirits are 
exhilarated. We seem to be lifted up, 
pleased, happy, as though a burden had 
been lifted from us. Not only is such 
knowledge so rationally consistent that 
it pleases the reason; but it satisfies the 
self as well. 

This intuitive knowledge is the result 
of man’s conscious and unconscious at- 
tunement of his mortal consciousness, 
of his objective mind, with the very es- 
sence of his being. If he seeks it con- 
sciously, he practices introspection. 
That is, he turns his consciousness with- 
in himself and endeavors to attune with 
the soul force within his own being, 
with the psychic powers of his own na- 
ture. The psychical force of man is 
part of the same great Cosmic force and 
intelligence which pervades the entire 
universe. It is part of the great uni- 
versal rhythmic order. When man is 
successful in making this attunement, 
even if it is but momentarily, these 
higher sensations or vibrations of the 
inner consciousness pass through into 
his objective mind, they enter the con- 
sciousness of his brain. ‘There they draw 
to themselves all those complementary 
and sympathetic objects of knowledge, 
sensations or experiences if you will, 
which he has acquired objectively, and 
they are fitted into the perfect pattern 
of thought which the Cosmic sensations 
organize within his objective mind. 

To use a homely analogy, it is as 
though when man makes his attunement 
with the Cosmic, with the inner self, 
with the inner consciousness within his 
own being, there is a pattern set up 
within his objective mind, and this pat- 
tern has apertures in it of different sizes 
and shapes, and all that can pass 
through this pattern are just those sen- 
sations, those objective experiences, 
those ideas which man has already had, 
and which these openings accommo- 
date. And so the result is a Cosmically 
directed and organized, perfect and 
complete knowledge, objectively had by 
man. 


and to the life force within our being. 
In other words, consciousness, accord- 
ing to this theory, is just a name which 
we have given to a receptional function. 
That is, as an organized being we are 
receptive. That state of reception, we 
call consciousness. This theory holds, 
however, that there are variations of 
consciousness, and that the highest form 
of all is self-consciousness. But that 
only begins with the more complex 
nervous systems in living things, such 
as in man, for example. The self-con- 
sciousness is said not to be of a divine 
nature. It is held to be a result of 
the more complicated nervous systems 
whereby the living organism has a re- 
ception, not only of other things but of 
itself as well. It is like a thing knowing 
other things, and knowing that which 
knows, as well. That which is known 
in consciousness amounts to our objects 
of conception, and objects of perception 
which we have considered and that con- 
dition of consciousness which is the 
knower, which knows it knows, is what 
we call self according to this theory. 

What do the Rosicrucians say that 
knowledge is? First, the Rosicrucians 
agree with many of the past systems of 
philosophy and with the rationalists to- 
day, as well, that empirical knowledge, 
the knowledge of our senses, is not re- 
liable, and as a whole is false. It is very 
simple for us to cite numerous examples 
of the deception of our senses. Every 
individual knows of numerous optical 
illusions. We know as wel] that with 
changing intellect, the expanding of our 
intellect through study, through experi- 
ence, our opinions and conclusions, our 
apperceptions change. So consequently, 
what we held to be absolute knowledge 
ten years go, most of us would look 
upon with doubt today, if we have not 
already abandoned a great deal of it. 
Therefore, the Rosicrucians affirm that 
the only true knowledge is intuitive 
knowledge. 

We will go a little further as to the 
Rosicrucian conception of the content 
of intuitive knowledge. Intuitive knowl- 
edge is that which arrives in our con- 
sciousness so complete that we know it 
has not suffered by any process of rea- 
soning or laborious thought on our part. 
But we do not hold it to be true, just 
because it is indubitable, just because 
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When The Shadows Come 


BE PREPARED FOR SOME OF THESE EXPERIENCES DURING 


YOUR JOURNEY ON THE PATH 
By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F. R.C. 
(From the “Rosicrucian Digest,” October, 1933) 


Many of the articles written by our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, are as 
668121683 as time. That is, they are concerned with those laws and principles of 116 and 
living which are eternal, and thus never loge their efficacy or their import, and are as 
helpful and as inspiring when read today as they were when they were written five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty or more years ago, and likewise will continue to be as helpful and as 
instructive in the future. For this reason, and for the reason that thousands of readers of 
the ‘‘Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the earlier articles of our late Imperator, 
we are going to adopt the editorial policy of publishing in the “Rosicrucian Digest” each 
month one of his outstanding articles so that his thoughts will continue to reside within 


the pages of this publication. 


Many students who have made some 
progress on the path of spiritual and 
mystical development have commented 
on the fact that as their lives become 
more attuned with the spiritual and 
mystical principles surrounding our ex- 
istence, the more intense and the more 
vivid seem to be their reactions to both 
the joys and the sorrows of life. It is a 
common expression for the truly devout 
and serious student of mysticism to say 
that one of the first and most noticeable 
manifestations of a change taking place 
within, is that of a more keen apprecia- 
tion, a more sympathetic understanding 
of the sorrows and sadnesses of human 
existence. while at the same time the 
joys and lighter things of life seem to 
quicken a whole-hearted response from 
within to a greater degree than ever be- 
fore. As one dearly beloved student ex- 
pressed it, the sunlight dancing with its 
beams upon the floor of his study seem- 
ed to be playing a fantasy of light and 
harmony for his amusement, and he felt 
as happy as a child in watching it, and 
even the laughter of a little babe be- 


WAS very much 
interested in an 
editorial article 
that appeared in 
the August, 1933, 
issue of the excel- 
lent British publi- 
cation called “The 
Occult Review.” 
Its editorials are 
always interesting 
and learned, and 
occasionally touch 
upon some of the 
very deep principles of mysticism. 

In this editorial the editor comments 
upon the fact that there is a type of 
“malaise” which is prevalent among 
people who are making progress along 
the path of spiritual or mystical devel- 
opment, and whose inner lives are “vivid 
and intense.” I am happy that he used 
the terms vivid and intense because I 
think that those terms best describe the 
class of individuals who are most sus- 
ceptible to the experience of this strange 
and peculiar emotion. 
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on the right track; that no matter how 
apathetic and even averse he may feel 
deep down in his heart he knows that 
the shadow that falls upon him is cast 
from without.” 

Here indeed is the essential point for 
constant consideration by the disciple. 
I do not agree with the editor in think- 
ing that all disciples, and especially 
those who enter the shadows for the 
first time, always know or always feel 
convinced that the shadow falls upon 
them from without. It has been our ex- 
perience in assisting thousands of stu- 
dents along the path that at this critical 
time we must constantly reassure the 
disciple that most of the shadow is not 
caused by inner conditions. And even 
in many cases where there is the belief 
that the shadow is cast from external 
conditions. or causes, there is occasion- 
ally an accompanying belief that the 
shadows and the darkness emanate from 
some evil source being personally di- 
rected toward the good and welfare of 
the disciple. It is at this point of the 
disciple’s journey on the path that he is 
easily tempted to give unnecessary and 
often exaggerated consideration to the 
possible existence of the imaginary 
power attributed to Black Magic. 

It is necessary for the proper guid- 
ance of the disciple to have him under- 
stand that the darkness is of Cosmic 
decree, and is good in its intent and 
purpose, and is truly an experience 
through which the disciple must pass 
as part of his initiation and development. 

It is true that at times a part of the 
shadow is often a condition that, wrong- 
ly interpreted as being a part of the 
shadow, is traceable to sheer ill health. 
or to physical conditions within the hu- 
man body. It is for this reason that the 
Rosicrucian system of instruction and 
guidance along the path places so much 
emphasis upon the importance of self- 
treatment, of good health, and a proper 
knowledge of the causes of disease and 
their psychical or mystical cure. It is 
perhaps for the same reason that some 
oriental schools and systems have placed 
emphasis upon the belief that the disci- 
ple on the path should refrain from the 
eating of meat, the drinking of certain 
liquids, the partaking of certain foods, 
and the indulgence in certain functions 
and emotions of the human system. A 


came a captivating, enthralling, and dy- 
namic influence, while the mere thought 
of ignorance and mental darkness in the 
lives of human beings seemed to bring 
an overpowering depression. 

Such persons live the fullness of life 
in an additional and mental sense. They 
swing back and forth like a pendulum 
from the extreme degree of sorrow to 
the extreme degree of happiness. They 
are easily moved from one plane and 
one degree of emotional response to an- 
other. This is because their inner lives 
are truly vivid and intense and filled 
with a fullness of soul experience. 

But the editor of this British maga- 
zine also calls attention to something 
that is generally held in secrecy among 
those who have advanced on the Path. 
He speaks frankly about the inevitable 
portion of the mystic’s journey when the 
sun seems to set and the day seems to 
end, and the footsteps of the student 
lead him gradually into the night-time 
of his onward march. The editor says 
that this period of deepening shadows 
is often called by various names, and 
more frequently referred to, in the lan- 
guage of the Christian mystics. as the 
“dark night.” Among those who are not 
Christians, and among the orientals 
especially, this period is known as the 
journey through the shadows. And in 
some of the Rosicrucian documents it is 
referred to as the Obscure Night. It is 
true that this period sometimes lasts for 
a few months, and sometimes even a 
year. It is this period to which may be 
applied the term malaise. 

I want to quote further from the ex- 
cellent editorial as follows: “It is char- 
acteristic, however, that whether of long 
or short duration, few, if any, pass 
through it without complaint, and no 
amount of reassurance by another avails 
the sufferer. It is impossible to convince 
him that Au Fond, all is well. . . . Who 
is there in whom the inner life has 
reached any appreciable stage of de- 
velopment who has not experienced that 
numbness and deadness within, which 
takes away all zest for those matters 
which, in the ordinary way, one would 
consider most worthwhile? .... Some- 
how, however, the true disciple strug- 
gles manfully through these periods of 
inner darkness without entirely losing 
touch with the inner certainty that he is 
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proclaim its super-qualities and incon- 
testable right to look with disdain on 
all that has been learned, and upon all 
who claim to be guides and directors 
along the Path. 

It is during this period that many 
disciples arbitrarily stop their progress. 
halt by the wayside of the path, seek 
contacts with others who have also 
halted and who are dwelling in the 
shadows, and finding confirmation of 
their doubts and false beliefs in the ex- 
periences of others, come to the er- 
roneous conclusion that their present 
attitude is correct, and resign from all 
uplifting contacts, abandon their studies, 
and throw themselves into the deepest 
shadows of the black night of despond- 
ency. There are some who find what 
they interpret as a relief from the 
malaise by taking this reverse attitude 
and abandoning their journey. They 
feel that they have taken themselves out 
of a deplorable situation, and have 
brought themselves some new degree of 
freedom, In resigning their studies and 
disassociating themselves from their 
school of thought or help, they boast of 
the fact that they wish to be free souls 
and can no longer find happiness and 
peace in the associations and in the pro- 
scribed and prescribed studies to which 
they have been devoted. It would seem 
that the momentary effect of the change 
that they arbitrarily bring in their lives 
misleads them into thinking that they 
have thrown off some shackles and have 
broken the bonds that held them as 
slaves. but we know only too well that 
this false interpretation is quickly fol- 
lowed by a greater degree of despond- 
ency and unrest, and that the condition 
which follows is pitiful. Here indeed 
comes the time for the test of man’s 
vanity and a trial of his exaggerated 
ego. 

It is at this time that the truly de- 
spondent and truly helpless disciple 
finds that he needs more than ever the 
companionship and guidance that he 
has recently abandoned. But rather 
than admit the error of his ways, the 
poorness of his judgment, the submis- 
sion to the voice of the tempter, and the 
weakness of his own spiritual fortitude, 
he refuses to write to his teacher, his 
leader, his guide, and his associates and 
ask for readmission to their companion- 


belief in celibacy, restricted diet, the 
practice of deep breathing and various 
other special features have found their 
way into some oriental systems solely 
as a means of preserving not only good 
health, but a large amount of that cre- 
ative power within the human body 
which is supposed to prevent any form 
of illness, or physical depletion. But it 
has been proven in the long experience 
of Western world adepts that many of 
these restrictions in diet and suppres- 
sions of natural indulgences have tend- 
ed to create an abnormal physical con- 
dition that makes the individual as read- 
ily susceptible to this condition called 
malaise as would any external, Cosmic, 
or spiritual cause. For this reason the 
universal and general prohibition against 
the eating of meat, and other morta] or 
natural indulgences, has been eliminated 
from all of the most modern and most 
efficient systems of mystical guidance. 
The individual must be considered, 
rather than the class, and there are few 
individuals indeed who require such 
strict reforms, and such prohibited 
courses in life as were outlined for the 
mass in the ancient beliefs. Normal 
health is all that is required for the 
disciple, rather than an abnormal state 
of supposed pureness and extreme 
spirituality. 

During this period of the Obscure 
Night there is a sense of unrest, of 
doubt, and speculative inquiry. The 
mind becomes indifferent at times re- 
garding all things mystical, spiritual, 
and occult, while at another moment 
the mind seems to be keenly analytical 
and critical, and find highly colored, 
and artificially inspired reasons for 
doubting the sincerity and worthiness, 
and the other benefits in any other 
course of study along spiritual and 
mystical lines. The very teachers who 
have been the inspiration of the student 
suddenly appear as doubtful charac- 
ters to the mind of the disciple. Their 
good motives are questioned; and 
friendship seems to be of less value 
than heretofore, and the voice of the 
tempter seems especially kind and 
thoughtful. There comes also a sense 
of depressed spirit of loneliness and in- 
feriority, or there may suddenly arise 
the grotesque figure of superiority with 
a greatly exaggerated ego trying to 
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note of warning. As we journey along 
life's path as human begins, aside from 
any of our special courses of study, we 
pass through days and nights of experi- 
ence. The course of a normal life from 
birth to transition is filled with daytimes 
of bright and happy experiences, and 
nighttimes of sadness. Neither wealth. 
worldly power, social position, nor any 
human or earthly creation can prevent 
the changing experiences in the course 
of life. It is but natural, therefore, to 
expect that on the path of development 
there will come a time when the first 
day's journey will come to an end, and 
the sun will set for awhile and the 
night-time shadows will gather to ob- 
scure the way, and darken our sight. 
The disciple should have no more rea- 
son for abandoning his course in life at 
this time than he has for abandoning 
his existence on earth when the shad- 
ows of the sky become deeper and the 
close of day brings obscurity to his 
worldly sight. For, just as the tempters 
and agencies of evil gather together and 
reside in the dark places of the night- 
time of our worldly course. so the in- 
visible tempters and agencies of eso- 
teric evil reside in the shadows of the 
spiritual night. They seek to lure the 
devout one from the Path, and to tempt 
him into the byways. They urge him to 
abandon his direct course. They influ- 
ence his thinking and his judgment. 
They offer a brighter light guaranteed 
to bring a brighter day. 

They speak glibly of freedom of the 
soul. They suggest that the independ- 
ent way, the new way, the open, virgin. 
untrammeled path through an imagin- 
ary country of unexplored marvels will 
be the richest in its rewards. They point 
out the trials and tribulations that have 
already been endured. and enlarge them 
into mountains. They speak words of 
doubt regarding the sincerity, and the 
goodness of those who are your com- 
panions and your guides. They elabo- 
rate upon the failures you may have 
had, and they foster the little doubts 
that may have come to you, and mature 
them into enormous size. But they never 
explain why they come to you as emis- 
saries of greater rewards and richer 
benefits and yet dwell only in the 
shadows. They never explain why they 

(Concluded on Page 33) 


ship and reinstatement in the ranks of 
those who are making the grade. Some- 
times years pass before these persons 
come not only to a full realization of the 
error they made in abandoning their 
progress during the hours of the shad- 
ows, but the weakness they are display- 
ing in hesitating to step boldly back on 
the path again and bring an end to the 
continuously darkening hours. There is 
always great joy in the hearts of lead- 
ers and teachers when one lost disciple 
is redeemed or voluntarily returns to 
the path. There is no obscure darkness 
and no shadows on the path half as de- 
pressing as the period of melancholia 
that envelops the student who is tempt- 
ed by the conditions of the shadow to 
abandon the path and free himself from 
the influences constantly urging him 
from within and from without. Once 
the inner self has become conscious of 
the path and has tested all its joys and 
sorrows, and has unfolded and devel- 
oped through the changing emotions 
and swaying influences, it is cast into 
the depths of greatest darkness and the 
abyss of constant turmoil by its dis- 
association from the attunement and 
contacts that mean so much to it. 

Those who remain firm and steadfast 
upon the path, however, all find that 
the Obscure Night is approaching the 
magnificent dawn that lies just beyond 
the borderline. It would appear that in 
accordance with the determination, the 
sincerity, and devotion of the disciple, 
are the hours of the Obscure Night 
shortened and brought to an end. Only 
those who remain firm and harken to 
the assurances of their guides and 
teachers ever come to realize that dur- 
ing this passage of the night one of the 
greatest battles of the personal self is 
being fought and won. As the editor so 
properly states in his editorial: "In the 
thick of the fight that sufferer fails to 
see that the last dregs of self are being 
purged. Not until the feet have trodden 
many a long mile on the Path is it pos- 
sible to realize in consciousness the il- 
lusory nature of those moods which 85- 
sail the aspirant, but so long as he re- 
fuses to be deflected from his true in- 
ternal course such trials are really a 
source of strength.” 

To students young and old, and those 
new or long upon the path. let this be a 
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PART I 


triotism, the nominalist is the flag- 
waver, the drum-beater, the individual 
who is no more concerned than with 
such display. There are nominalists also 
in fraternal organizations. clubs, and 
societies. They constitute the individual 
who wears the pin of the fraternity, its 
emblem, and who gives the grip, but 
who cannot be depended upon to work 
diligently in behalf of the organization 
or society. There are today hundreds of 
thousands who are nominal students, 
that is, those who profess to be follow- 
ers of some topic or subject. Actually. 
their study amounts to the purchase of 
a ten or fifteen cent popular magazine 
related to the subject. This is done 
merely to familiarize themselves with 
the external signs of the topic, the terms 
and phrases, so that when they mingle 
with a group of persons they can talk 
around and about it, and create the im- 
pression that they are students. Actu- 
ally, however, such nominalists alone 
and by themselves never diligently or 
conscientiously pursue a study or de- 
vote themselves to a thorough analysis 
or a reading of books or literature upon 
the topic in which they profess an in- 
terest. Consequently, we can say that 
the nominalist’s interest in anything 
never goes beyond the sympathetic 
stage. In other words, he is merely a 
sympathizer with something. 

Among worthy causes, the greatest 
sufferer from nominalism today, in my 


F I were asked 
what is the great- 
est sin against 
progress today, 
my answer would 
be nominalism. By 
nominalism, I 
mean that attitude 
of mind which 
constitutes a su- 
perficial interest in 
something. In 
other words, nom- 
inalism is the cas- 
ual approval by an individual of some 

conception, idea, system, or plan. It is 

an approval without conviction. It is 
not a result of investigation, inquiry, or 
study. The nominalist is, in fact, more 
of an obstacle to any worthy cause than 
the individual who is unconcerned and 
so declares himself, for at least it is 
known where he stands. On the other 
hand, the nominalist must always be 
shown consideration. There must be 
caution exercised that he is not offend- 
ed, for there is always the possibility 
that his nominalism might develop into 

a more sincere interest. But the nom- 

inalist cannot be depended upon in any 


The emergency or crisis, for his interest is 

Rosicrucian 2° deep enough to make a real sacri- 
. fice of time or effort. 

Digest Now this spirit of nominalism is dis- 

February played today in almost every phase of 

1943 human endeavor. For example, in pa- 
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upon this occasion, let us look at Chris- 
tianity with open minds, as if we were 
newcomers to this world, and were 
personally going to inquire into it as if 
it were something entirely new. Let us 
imagine that we are looking into its 
factual and mystical nature for the first 
time and forming our own intimate con- 
clusions with respect to Christianity. 

First, we find that early Christianity, 
that is, during the first century after the 
Crucifixion of Christ, was in a very 
peculiar position. Around it were well- 
organized systems of thought and phi- 
losophy — in other words, schools of 
philosophy which had been in existence 
for centuries. They had spread to the 
West from the East, from Egypt, As- 
syria, Babylonia, Persia and the Gre- 
cian schools in the East. With these 
systems of thought, with their multi- 
tudes of followers, struggling Christian- 
ity had to compete. This early Chris- 
tianity had no theories, no speculative 
ideas regarding cosmology and the for- 
mation of the universe as a whole, no 
definite explanations of the content of 
evil and of good, or of the nature of 
man’s mind. It had only simple but very 
definite beliefs—a belief in God, and 
next, a belief in the dominant influence 
of the personality of Jesus Christ, and 
that such a personality could and would 
renew men’s souls. It had no specific 
doctrines or creeds except that if men 
loved each other, lived a life of peace 
and righteousness, and had faith in the 
gospels, such an attitude of mind and 
such a life on their part would make 
them acceptable to God. 

This struggling Christianity original- 
ly. that is. during this first century or so 
after the Crucifixion of Christ, was in 
fact quite hostile to philosophic thought. 
Quintus Tertullian, early Christian 
father, about 190 A. D., expressed him- 
self as believing that all philosophy, the 
philosophy of the time, constituted a 
very definite encroachment upon the 
simple, pure faith of Christianity. Not- 
withstanding the resentment of these 
early Christian fathers to philosophy, 
the fact remained that if it. Christianity, 
was to expand, it must to an extent 
come under Greek influence. That is. it 
had to use some of the means and ways 
of the well-organized systems of Greek 
philosophy for the dissemination of that 


opinion, is Christianity. Throughout the 
world there are six hundred and eighty 
million and some four hundred thousand 
persons who profess to be Christians. 
If the major portion of them were not 
nominal Christians, but really ardent 
devotees, the churches of the world. the 
cathedrals, tabernacles and missions, 
would be literally bulging with attend- 
ance, incapable of accommodating all 
those who beat a path to their doors. 
Furthermore, moral discernment or 
awakening, or the abidance by the dic- 
tates of conscience, would have reached 
the highest peak in the history of man- 
kind. Men would have such an under- 
standing of each other, and display such 
fellowship, that crime would be prac- 
tically non-existent. Issues would not 
be taken to courts. Obviously, wars 
would be an impossibility, as well. By 
no means would men resort to bloody 
conflict and the destruction of lives and 
property if these six hundred and eighty 
million Christians were not just nom- 
inalists. 

It is quite apparent that there is a 
failure, a failure on the part of that vast 
number. The reason is that to the most 
of them, Christianity is a state of birth, 
rather than a state of mind. In other 
words, they are born into Christianity. 
They have not selected or chosen it. It 
is nothing really of their own will or 
understanding. To them, Christianity 
is like a family heirloom, like an album 
that has come down in the family, gen- 
eration after generation, that lies upon 
some shelf in the home collecting dust, 
its contents little understood by the 
members of the family. The characters 
and incidents in the album are unknown 
to the present generation and yet it is 
something that the family has had. and 
so it is kept more or less as a matter of 
custom and affection. That. too, is the 
way Christianity is looked upon, unfor- 
tunately, I repeat, by the major portion 
of its professed adherents. 

On this occasion, let us cast aside our 
presuppositions. our opinions, our con- 
clusions with respect to Christianity. 
Especially should we lay aside those 
general ideas which have been given to 
us as an inheritance by friends, teach- 
ers, acquaintances, and members of our 
family. Let us accept nothing just on 
the authority of others. In other words, 
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The Christian fathers realized and 
admitted that they must develop a dog- 
ma, that is, they must define what 
Christianity represents, and what it 
does not represent, how they interpret 
this and that; they must in fact shape 
the spirit of Christianity to words. To 
do this, they must use intellectual tools, 
and the only intellectual tools available 
— logic and methods of reasoning — 
were those of the Greek schools of phi- 
losophy which had been in existence for 
years. And so Christianity borrowed 
these intellectual tools for the purpose 
of building a vehicle in which the spirit 
of Christianity could be transported to 
humanity through the centuries. 

Alexandria, Egypt, had been the lo- 
cale for the world’s first great univer- 
sity. It had been a seat of learning for 
centuries for the so-called pagan schools 
of philosophy and for the early sciences. 
It again became a center of learning, 
this time for Christianity. There was 
established a school of philosopher- 
theologians, in other words, those who 
were thoroughly conversant with the 
methods of teaching and instruction of 
the philosophical schools. It became 
their duty to incorporate many of such 
methods and systems for the presenta- 
tion of ideas into the theology of Chris- 
tianity. In other words they sought to 
organize the spirit of Christianity into 
a form that could be readily grasped by 
the minds of men. 

The head of that school, who influ- 
enced the intellectual shape of Chris- 
tianity tremendously, was Origen. He, 
in turn, was a student of Ammonius 
Saccas, said to be the father of Neo- 
platonism. Origen spent twenty-eight 
years at Alexandria in exegetical criti- 
cism, that is, analyzing Christian writ- 
ings such as then existed, particularly 
the Books of the Apostles and certain 
of the Books of the Old Testament. He 
interpreted and defined them, and set 
forth what Christianity should believe. 

During this time, and because of 
these effects, a tremendous transition 
took place in the Christian Church. It 
was no longer the poverty-stricken body 
that it had been previously. At one time 
it had no estates, no temples of a ma- 
terial nature, no wealthy followers. Its 
votaries were simple people — agricul- 

(Concluded on Page 28) 


which it wished to bring to mankind. 
Christianity was taking into its fold at 
the time a great number of converts, 
many of whom for years had been stu- 
dents of systems of philosophy. Some 
of them had been disciples of the Peri- 
patetics, that is, of the Aristotelian sys- 
tem of thought. Others previously had 
been Stoics or Pythagoreans. They had 
been trained to think in a clean-cut, 
precise manner. They had been provid- 
ed with terms and definitions which 
helped them to organize their thoughts, 
and when they entered Christianity they 
looked for some such precise presenta- 
tion of what it had to offer. In other 
words, they were still searching for 
truth, but they wanted the truth which 
Christianity had to offer, to be made as 
appealing to them, as cogent, as the 
truth which had been expounded by the 
so-called pagan systems of philosophy. 
Furthermore, they wanted to have defi- 
nite doctrines, so well arranged as a 
system of thought, that they could re- 
turn again to the pagan schools to try 
to convert some of their former com- 
panions and to justify their position for 
having left the old schools of philosophy 
and become Christians. 

In Christianity, however, they found 
no such definite doctrines or terms, 
phrases or definitions; rather, a spirit 
and a confused thought. Immediately 
these new converts began to stress the 
external side of Christianity, the need 
for its intellectual presentation. To them, 
Christianity was really another philoso- 
phy, perhaps fantastic, but unique. 
More precisely, it was a gnosis. In 
other words, an esoteric philosophy, an 
inner, more secret knowledge, yet defi- 
nitely lacking in intellectual structure in 
comparison to the schools with which 
they had been formerly associated. And 
so they attempted to bring pressure 
upon the church fathers to follow a pat- 
tern of what they had been accustomed 
to, and a tremendous conflict arose be- 
tween these Gnostics and the ecclesi- 
astics. Christianity was almost sub- 
merged in this wave of intellectualism, 
with its dialectics, that is, its hair-split- 
ting of terms and phrases. Ultimately, 
however, Christianity was victorious; 
but thereafter, Christianity was never 
quite the same. The intellectual influ- 
ence was ever thereafter felt. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian Fraternity. It is a focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the | of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations, Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called “Liber 777” describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
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stamps. (Please state whether member or nof—this is important.) 


INTERPRETING OUR UNIVERSE 


himself and the universe of which he is 
a part. 

True it is that religion is concerned 
primarily with Man's spiritual welfare, 
and proponents would state that sci- 
ence was concerned mainly with Man's 
physical being and the physical universe 
of which he is a part. If this were true 
then two opposing schools would exist, 
but actually, this is true only insofar as 
the difference in terminology is con- 
cerned. Man is, and furthermore, Man 
exists in a universe established for him. 
He is a part of this universe and the 
forces that go to make up the entire 
universe, but those material or spiritual 
forces are the same that radiate through- 
out all parts of creation, including Man 
himself. This whole we designate by 
various terms. Some assign the concep- 
tion of God to the whole thing while 


NUMBER of 
years ago contro- 
versy between sci- 
ence and religion 
had become a 
common topic of 
discussion. When 
we look back and 
try to analyze the 
points of differ- 
ences and the ac- 
tual merits of the 
controversy itself, 
we will, upon 
close examination, become confused as 
to what was the basis of misunderstand- 
ing. Regardless of what may be or may 
have been the exact points of differ- 
ences, science and religion—using these 
terms in their broadest meaning — can 
only mean Man's attempt to understand 
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ion and worked for advancing himself 
as a unit of al] humanity rather than 
from his desire to make his particular 
beliefs and principles stand above all 
others. 

The greatest need of the human be- 
ing is attunement with the forces that 
are working about him. When Man 
realizes by an inner conviction that he 
is dependent upon all of nature, includ- 
ing all other beings, he will then gain 
an insight into the true meaning of what 
God and nature are. Only then will his 
insight become clear and his investiga- 
tion become, through searching for 
knowledge and experience, more than 
mere bickering regarding terminology. 
True peace of mind comes from such 
attunement—comes from such a satis- 
faction of being able to lay aside the 
misunderstandings and points of con- 
troversy of the moment. In these per- 
iods when we look for guidance from 
the great stream of Cosmic creative 
forces and from the personalized form 
of these forces which is the God of our 
own hearts we are able to glimpse the 
possibilities of complete achievement. 
contentment, and satisfaction. 

The Cathedral of the Soul is one in- 
strument designed to assist Man to 
realize this goal. Its great value is that 
it can be entered by anyone anywhere. 
the only qualification is that of sincer- 
ity, a firm desire to gain an understand- 
ing of our true place in life regardless 
of our differences with our neighbor. A 
copy of the book Liber 777 explains in 
detail its scope and purposes. 


others personalize and segregate that 
segment called God. Others, in order 
to differentiate between God and the 
entire scope of everything that exists, 
call the entire manifestation of life. 
spirit, and matter “the Cosmic scheme.” 
Regardless of the terminology accepted. 
the realities with which we are concern- 
ed remain the same. Does it make any 
difference to God or to the existing 
Cosmic powers what Man may call 
them? While Man will adopt a view- 
point of the whole scheme, the words 
that he assigns to these different view- 
points do not in any way add or detract 
from the significance of the fact that 
nature and he are all one thing. Fre- 
quently the most heated argument, if it 
could be seen from a different perspec- 
tive, would soon clarify the one fact 
that both sides presented the same 
thing. 

With the presentation of Darwin's 
theory of the origin of the species, it 
seemed that certain fundamental reli- 
gious conceptions were contradicted, 
but Man in looking back upon the the- 
ories of his religion and progress from 
his present state of being, must ac- 
knowledge the parts of nature that have 
gone to compose him, and the part he 
in turn has played to bring about a 
world of the nature in which he lives. 
Furthermore, Man is impressed by the 
fact that it is not his controversies and 
arguments that have made him achieve 
those points of which he can be proud, 
but rather, it has been those times that 
Man has laid aside differences of opin- 
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the Church, but greatly interested in 
positions of prominence and affluence 
which it offered. In addition, the Neo- 
platonic doctrines were being inculcated 
into the theology of Christianity, that 
is, the new versions of the teachings of 
Plato. Christian theology was being 
held together, shall we say pressed into 
a form. by these Neo-platonic ideas. It 
in fact became an eclectic philosophv. 
that is, a combination of a number of 
ideas, some of which were centuries old. 
Notwithstanding this intrusion, its fun- 
damental ideals remained supreme. 
(To be continued) 


turists, fishermen, tradesmen—the major 
portion of whom were uneducated, but 
had a simple belief in the words of the 
Christ. With the change, however, the 
Church became 8 powerful, temporal 
organization as well. It acquired vast 
material holdings, built great cathedrals, 
and won over the support of wealthy 
and politically influential peoples. In 
addition, however, it acquired a number 
of parasites, persons who flocked to the 
temporal organization of the Church to 
seek positions. to become office holders 
if you will. These latter were only su- 
perficially interested in the doctrines of 
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The Urgent Need of the Changing Times 
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subject; nor does it occur to the aver- 
age individual to inquire as to the reason 
for this lack of agreement, this inability 
to see, hear, feel, smell or taste alike. 

The most usual attitude observed 
everywhere is stated in the very com- 
mon, most used and most misunderstood 
words: “It is human nature this, or it is 
human nature that.” 

But why is human nature like this or 
like that; and shouldn't every human 
being, whose nature is a segment of this 
whole of human nature, endeavor to 
know more about this subject? 

Because there are so many puzzling 
questions regarding human life, must 
we be satisfied with the unsatisfying an- 
swers, so commonly given, that human 
nature is like this or like that, or should 
we stop to ask of ourselves if, by any 
remote chance, this accepted routine for 
training and education has passed up 
the most important factor without which 
no training or educational system is 
complete, and for this reason we see 
and feel the discord and lack of har- 
mony existing in the world today. 

If we want to make life successful. 
why shouldn't the best and surest way 
to do this be a study of life? 

How much does the average human 
being get to know about life, his life. 
all life, during the years he is on this 
earth? 

If life is the most important, the most 
vital thing to every individual, and it is, 
it should be the first to study, to under- 
stand, to know; because every individ- 
ual uses life itself in his daily business 
of living, and how can anyone use life 


T IS universally 
acknowledged 
that three influ- 
ences play a very 
important part in 
the shaping of a 
human being's 
life, from his early 
childhood, and 
that their effects 
are indelibly en- 
graved on the 
mind and have a 
great deal to do, 

in fact the major part, with the manner 

of life the individual leads in later years. 

These three influences, in the order 
of their importance and degree they af- 
fect one’s life, are the Home, the School, 
and the Church. 

General observation would seem to 
bring out the salient fact that these 
three institutions have come to follow a 
certain set routine in performing their 
functions, in many instances. overlook- 
ing certain very dominant factors that 
have a great bearing on every individ- 
ual's life. In spite of all the established 
systems, which are accepted as the 
standard for human education and de- 
velopment, strange and unexpected de- 
velopments take place, that have been 
difficult to explain, and still are a puz- 
zle to the minds of the instituted educa- 
tional leaders. 

It never seems strange to any person 
to note how difficult it is to find any two 
human beings who would be in com- 
plete and perfect accord in describing 
or in discussing any material object or 
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any functional weakness or disorder 
have on the capacity of any of these 
physical senses to receive and carry in- 
formation to our minds without dis- 
tortion? 


If we decide to go a little deeper in 
our analysis, we will discover that we 
acquire definite habits of thought, cer- 
tain likes and dislikes, in our physical 
and mental development, as a result of 
the accepted and established systems of 
training, which mould, guide, and affect 
our separate and individual] capacity to 
interpret the various impressions, which 
are brought to our consciousness, 
through the instrumentality of our ob- 
jective senses. If our training has been 
faulty, careless, deficient, biased, or one 
sided by stressing and concentrating on 
the physical part of human life, ignor- 
ing the other, the immaterial part, which 
is just as important, then our interpre- 
tations of these impressions, natural- 
ly, will be faulty, and all the informa- 
tion, acquired and stored by us, for 
later use, may be useless and mislead- 
ing. This should bring up another ques- 
tion, one that is of as much importance 
as the others already stated: 


Can we depend on our interpreta- 
tions, and would we, as a result of these 
interpretations, be in a position to say, 
with any degree of assurance regarding 
the actual form, nature, structure, or 
density of anything: we know? 


To us a thing exists only after we 
have interpreted the impressions we 
have received of it, by means of our 
objective senses; and it exists, for us, 
in accordance with the picture we have 
of it in our minds. and in no other way, 
irrespective of what the original is in 
actuality. Thus the picture in our minds, 
a result of our interpretation of impres- 
sions (which may not be dependable), 
relayed to our consciousness by our ob- 
jective senses (which are not fully de- 
pendable) becomes for us the only 
reality in existence. Our judgments, our 
decisions arrived at as a natural conse- 
quence of these interpretations are, in 
turn, liable to be faulty, and our will 
power, which is brought into action by 
these decisions, will be applied in the 
wrong direction, producing results that 
may be disastrous, not only to our- 
selves, but also to others, directly or in- 


efficiently, economically, and success- 
fully, without first understanding its 
nature and the laws by which it is gov- 
erned, any more than he can drive a 
motor car without first knowing how, or 
operate any of the many modern inven- 
tions without first spending a great deal 
of both time and effort to learn all there 
is to know about them? 

We live on this earth surrounded by 
the world of form, which is undergoing 
a continuous change, and we are a part 
of this world of form. We receive our 
impressions, and acquire our knowledge 
of this world, our world, through the 
five human senses, yet few seem to 
know, much less care, how this is ac- 
complished. These five human senses 
are the only means we have for receiv- 
ing. physically, any knowledge. or for 
performing any of the complicated func- 
tions of our daily lives. 

This makes it vitally necessary to 
understand them, very thoroughly, to 
know how perfect or imperfect they 
are, to find out, definitely, how depend- 
able in the performance of its primary 
functions each one is: because the brain 
receives all the information from and 
about the outside world through them 
and interprets this information into 
what becomes to us a part of our store 
of knowledge about our world. And in 
turn, this knowledge forms the basis. 
the cause for our actions and reactions 
in relation to everything and everybody 
in our world; and it depends on how 
true to actuality this knowledge is as to 
what degree of success we shall reach 
in our lives. 

As a natural and logical sequence to 
the above, we might ask: Are our five 
physical senses fully dependable in the 
performance of their duties; do they 
ever relay or bring to us wrong or in- 
complete information or impressions of 
the world around us; are they limited 
in their capacity for sensing things, by 
time or space, and if they are, how small 
and narrow a segment of our world do 
we get to know and use in dealing with 
the rest of the world, about which we 
remain in complete ignorance? 1], as al- 
ready 518160. the world of form around 
us, and everywhere, is continuously 
changing, do our five senses sense this 
change and relay an impression of it to 
our minds: and finally, what effect does 
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knowledge and understanding of the 
great and wonderful laws of life. 

Also, let us consider the statement, 
often made, that: ‘Where the conscious- 
ness of an individual is focused, there, 
in reality he is.” Many who have at- 
tempted the study of occult sciences 
have heard of or read this statement. 
and it is not far-fetched to say that only 
the very rare few have ever sensed. 
inwardly, the true meaning hidden 
therein. 

A great distance, as space is measur- 
ed by our objective consciousness, may 
separate an individual from the partic- 
ular point on which his inner conscious- 
ness may be concentrated, requiring, 
objectively, a long period of time to 
reach; and further, solid walls and other 
material obstacles may intervene, yet 
for the moment no cognizance is taken 
by him of all these material impedi- 
ments, but the thing is done and the 
individual's consciousness is projected 
from one point to another with the 
speed of light. 

Thought, either consciously or sub- 
consciously, precedes every human ac- 
tion. Thus we live by our thinking and 
react to our thinking. 

In one phase of our thought processes 
we meet with and recognize the neces- 
sity of overcoming material obstacles, 
and in the other phase we seem not to 
recognize their existence. In one case 
we live in a material world, and in the 
other we seem to live in an immaterial 
world. 

Shouldn't this be a subject deserving 
of more careful consideration in our 
educational systems, and shouldn't a 
greater recognition be given to the im- 
portant role the immaterial part of man 
plays in the life of every human being? 

How else can we aspire and arrive at 
a true explanation of the many strange 
experiences each human being has had, 
at one time or another, and which have 
remained unsatisfactorily explained, for 
the simple reason that. because of our 
accustomed and developed methods of 
inquiry into any realm of knowledge, 
we have come to approach any problem 
from a purely material point of view? 
At the same time, because of the strong 
chains with which long-established hab- 
its have entwined our thinking pro- 
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directly involved through our interpre- 
tations. 

Now this may sound like an intricate 
puzzle, yet life itself is a puzzle to a 
great number of people, while it was 
meant to be simple and easy to under- 
stand. 

We pass through the pilgrimage of 
life. gradually acquiring fixed habits of 
thought and action, based mostly on 
our developed tendency to accept the 
written — and, in many instances, the 
oral — statements of others without 
question. As a matter of fact, most of 
what we learn comes to us from books, 
acknowledged as the standard in their 
field, or from the statements of others 
who are supposed to be the accepted 
leaders, or the qualified teachers of the 
particular realm of knowledge in which 
we may happen to be interested. Thus 
we learn from childhood. for instance, 
to realize a piece of rock as a solid; 
and if some one were to tell us that this 
piece of rock is not as dense or as solid 
as we have been trained to believe, we 
would feel impelled to say that the per- 
son making such a statement is either 
playing a practical joke, or that he is 
mentally unbalanced: and if he were to 
demonstrate this to us, in the same man- 
ner as is being done in some of the 
modern scientific laboratories, many of 
us would exclaim in surprise, and sim- 
ply make a few seemingly appropriate 
and conventional remarks, probably 
storing this experience in our memory, 
for use when telling of our experiences 
to others. as a choice bit for extra en- 
tertainment, and then proceed to com- 
pletely forget about it. 

This reaction to anything new, to 
anything different from the accustomed 
and accepted channel of thought. is so 
common that it forms the greatest ob- 
stacle which each individual must first 
overcome, if he is to seek and finally 
arrive at the Truth regarding Life. 


For, every instant, Life turns over a 
new page of its book, containing infor- 
mation having a deep meaning, and 
carrying to the individual a vital mes- 
sage, which but for this acquired tend- 
ency and habit of thought, and of liv- 
ing, would lead him — if he sought 
earnestly and diligently, humbly and 
with sincerity in his heart — to a full 
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A Plea For Education 


By Daryne Daniets, F. R. C. 


branches of formal education as physics, 
chemistry, psychology, mathematics. 
history, literature, etc. It is unfortunate 
that a great many students of meta- 
physics have not received formal school- 
ing beyond the proverbial three R's. 
They feel themselves extremely handi- 
capped and too often pathetically seek 
in metaphysics and occultism answers 
to questions that are covered in the most 
elementary books of higher academic 
learning. 

Granted that these persons cannot go 
back to school, or have no inclination to 
do so, it does reveal a need for a greater 
amount of study and analytical reading 
of all the marvelous books, magazines, 
and newspapers that are available in 
public libraries, particularly in our 
Western or democratic world. Far too 
many people neglect the educational 
and cultural advantages that lie within 
their grasp today despite the fact that 
we see what ignorance and superstition 
can arise in a land where the people are 
deprived, deliberately. of the simplest 
beginnings of education. 

If the democracies are to be the lead- 
ers of world thought in the future, it is 
not enough that the leaders of our coun- 
try be well informed — every citizen 
must be informed also to intelligently 
contribute economically, socially, and 
politically to a better world. 

Great changes in our educational 
system are in the making today; no 
longer can anyone with a few dollars 
go to college. Only those who will ap- 
ply themselves and make use of their 
collegiate training are to be granted a 


T is said that many 
learned men of 
science and edu- 
cation have re- 
marked that the 
more knowledge 
they acquired of 
the sciences and 
modern wisdom, 
the more they felt 
the need of turn- 
ing to philosophy 
and religion for 
the answers to 
those questions which neither science 
nor mathematics, nor history, nor litera- 
ture could explain. No doubt this is 
very true for the simple reason that the 
fields of academic learning whet the ap- 
petite for knowledge beyond their par- 
ticular scope since they are not con- 
cerned with the age old question, “Why 
are we 67677. Thus the student must 
seek such knowledge elsewhere. The 
only avenues left to him are philosophy 
and religion. Most branches of formal 
education are content to accept things 
as they are for a working premise in 
understanding their existence. In other 
words .the scientific minds ask “How?”, 
not, “Why?” certain things function or 
manifest. 
But if the man and woman of formal 
education must turn to metaphysics for 


The wisdom and understanding, it is none 
Rosicrucian PE less true that the person of mystical 

. inclination must turn to modern research 
Digest for instruction. The more we delve into 
February the mystical, the more we become con- 
1943 scious of the need to understand such 
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Rose-Croix University each summer. 
For a period of three weeks just prior 
to the Rosicrucian Convention resident 
classes are given here at Rosicrucian 
Park, and these are taught by competent 
educators with degrees from leading 
colleges and universities. (Write to us 
for more information if you are inter- 
ested.) Never should it be said by any 
American that he did not have the 
chance to learn as long as he can read 
and possesses average intelligence. 

You who want to be well informed, 
to be educated in the true sense of the 
word so that you can think and reason 
intelligently, should make a resolution 
today that 1943 will not pass without 
your having acquired a greater deqree 
of knowledge in all branches of modern 
learning. In this way you can encour- 
age and inspire your children to be pre- 
pared to take their place in the world 
of tomorrow just as you yourself make 
ready to serve your country and human- 
ity in the great readjustment period 
after this world conflict is over. 


college education. The poor and the 
rich are to be on a par. This means that 
formal education will be available to 
many who never hoped to secure it be- 
cause of financial limitations, and it also 
means that those who took the benefits 
of college training for granted because 
of money to indulge in it, must work for 
that privilege. On the whole, a more 
representative group of American youth 
will be formally educated. 

Does all this imply that only the 
chosen few will be informed and that 
the rest must remain forever ignorant? 
Indeed no! The culture and refinement 
of a college education need not be 
denied those who have the patience and 
perseverance to become self-educated. 
There are evening schools, there are 
correspondence courses, and there are 
marvelous libraries filled with vast 
stores of knowledge open to everyone. 
Available to Rosicrucian members in 
particular are the excellent courses in 
physics, chemistry, philosophy, biology, 
and music appreciation offered by the 


WHEN THE SHADOWS COME (Continued from Page 23) 


be kept looking forward, anticipatina 
the dawn that lies beyond the night. 


and your ears and heart listening to the 
voices of those who sing their songs and 
spell their themes of inspiration in the 
daytime, and in the glorious light that 
precedes their false, ever obscure night. 


are not found and met with in the high- 
lights of life, and in the daylight of 
your journey. They do not reveal them- 
selves as part of the shadow, but leave 
you to discover this after you have 
joined with them in their work of cre- 
ating unhappiness, unrest, and discon- 
tent. For this reason your eyes should 


THE URGENT NEED OF THE CHANGING TIMES 
(Continued from Page 31) 


or known of, yet, as if miraculously. 
sooner or later, it materializes into the 
world of form. and man has another 
invention to boast of? 


How else can we come to explain 
that feeling of perfect peace and bliss; 
that feeling of detachment from all ma- 
terial contacts; that feeling of complete 
unawareness of surroundings, even of 
our physical selves; that feeling which 
grows on us, that we are not separate 
entities but truly unseparated seqments 
of the great whole, giving us a fleeting 
glimpse of the beings we may yet be. 
do we but decide to seek the Light, to 
know the truth, to understand life? 


cesses, or lest we become ridiculed or 
shunned or looked down upon by those 
whose opinions and approbation we 
have become accustomed to value far 
beyond their merit, we feel either disin- 
clined or fearful to utilize new and. 
what to the intolerant and dogmatic, 
are unexplored and unorthodox meth- 
ods of research and experimentation. 
How else can we come to explain the 
truly wonderful creations of a well de- 
veloped imagination: A picture of some 
object, unknown in the material world, 
conceived so vividly and in every 
minute detail, created in all its strange- 
ness and newness and existing only in 
the imagination, never before heard of 


pon 


“Be of Good Cheer” 


AND THEN PLAN YOUR YEAR AHEAD 


By Soror Arice Brown 


this; they thrust their opinions and sug- 
gestions—sometimes commands—at us 
in such a way that we feel compelled to 
give up our own plans and follow their 
ideas. This is wrong; we are each one 
responsible for his or her own work; 
we must not allow anyone else to inter- 
fere with our duty. We must gently 
and firmly say, ‘I am sorry — you are 
hurting me by your interference and 
making life harder, and you must per- 
mit me to work independently. I ap- 
preciate your thought and your sugges- 
tions. I know you would like to help 
me, 
Remember that you too must give the 
same liberty to others to work out their 
problems. That is equally important. 

Today we are all tense. Our nervous 
systems are strained almost to the 
breaking point — men ~ women — chil- 
dren — servants -- animals, we are all 
alike. These minute, vibrating atoms, 
animated by Intelligence which we call 
you, me, I, it—are still disturbed by the 
vibrations of all the life surrounding us 
which in turn was and still is out of 
harmony; for these particles to settle 
and regain balance will demand time. 
Let us determine to build better minds 
and bodies; to create a higher, finer vi- 
bration for ourselves. We can if we will 
hold positive ideas. 

Do not look at the past nor think of 
it. It has gone into oblivion, the present 
becomes the past even as I speak to you 
—the future is always becoming the 
present, the Now. Think how many 
cares, worries, would vanish if we all 


UR budgeting of 
the wherewithal 
to provide food, 
shelter, and cloth- 
ing for ourselves, 
our families, and 
for others de- 
pending upon us, 
assumes greater 
importance as war 
costs — and taxes 
— mount. 

What is our 
first step to take 
in order that we may formulate a prac- 
tical procedure which will help us to 
solve our problems and to discharge our 
responsibilities? 

Let us re-educate ourselves and our 
children. 

I. We have spent many years in 
teaching ourselves and others to use 
luxuries as necessities—to demand them 
~now we must learn to select necessi- 
ties from the pile of luxuries and dis- 
card the useless and superfluous, though 
perhaps attractive, desires. 

II. We must stimulate an apprecia- 
tion of the simple pleasures. Life has 
become too complex for our own good. 
We are weighed down by our homes, 
by our big meals, our wardrobes, our 
social amenities. 


The III. We must learn to mind our own 

Rasicrucian business. This would do more to con- 

Digest serve our energy than any other one 
action. 

February Sometimes our families and friends 

1943 make it almost impossible for us to do 
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ways gives pleasure—cheers the heart. 
That which is good (not pious) is al- 
ways useful and is always true, in 
architecture as well as in life. So let us 
be cheerful—true to the highest within 
ourselves. Good because well propor- 
tioned and balanced. Beautiful because 
we are true—good—ideal—and useful 
because we incorporate into our beings 
all of the preceding attributes. 

“Be of good cheer—I will never for- 
sake you,’ we were promised. The 
Cosmic Consciousness— The God Con- 
sciousness can never forsake us for we 
are one with it and could not exist with- 
out its animating spirit. 

“There is One and but One 
I am That.” 


lived in the Now. Children naturally 
live in the present. We are the ones 
who teach them to consider the future; 
in fact we make a bugaboo out of the 
coming years. Yet, the present is all 
that exists for us—we have left the past 
—we have not reached the future and 
may never do so; but we do live in the 
Now. 

"As a man thinketh in his heart so is 
he.” Let us cut off the cluttering things 
in life, worn out associations as well as 
possessions, discard the useless, retain 
and care for the true, the good, the 
ideal and the beautiful, the useful— 
they are one and inseparable. They are 
always cheerful, full of good cheer, for 
us; they always encourage. Beauty al- 
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₪ BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 6 


RECREATE YOUR ENVIRONMENT 
A Timely Message 


We paint our homes a particular hue. We select draperies of a certain design and tex- 
ture, We put a chair here and a picture and a lamp there. The front lawn is flanked by 
shrubs especially selected, and our garden is fringed with flowers we have chosen. Around 
our hearth, mingling with members of our family for a social evening, are those who have 
received our invitation. To the fullest extent of our understanding and our ability to 
interpret our desires, we surround ourselves with an environment of our own making. 


The more limited our experiences, the more constricted our environment, the less it can 
afford us true and lasting benefits. From each event in which we take part, from each 
personality with whom we converse, we assimilate something which reflects itself in our 
environment—in the sphere of life in which we place ourselves. Our minds are charged 
by an exchange of ideas, and by challenges to our reasoning and imagination. The more 
demands that are made upon us to think our way out of situations and to meet and sur- 
mount circumstances, the more fallow our mental resources, unless we continually cultivate 
new knowledge and receive new impressions and ideas. The mind can only create from 
out of that which it has received, 


There is no more excellent opportunity for this stimulation, for this essential inner 
growth than a Rosicrucian Convention. Here you will find peoples from every walk of 
life, of nearly every profession and trade: people who are generalists and specialists, of 
humble and of high station. Here you will find liberal minds who freely and willingly give 
of their experiences to make room for what you may offer. After a week of relaxation, 
of study, and meditation in beautiful Rosicrucian Park during the Convention, you will 
return home-—as have thousands—rejuvenated and better able to cope with situations 
which now may depress and irritate you. 


To come for one week to the Rosicrucian Convention this year should not be looked 
upon as a sacrifice, but rather an investment in the future. You will need new vision and 
enthusiasm to confront what lies ahead. Here you will receive it. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, initiations, conferences, personal chats, good fellowship, and the renewal of self 


await you. COME THIS YEAR, July llth to 17th. 
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4 SANCTUM MUSINGS _ | 


THE SOUL OF MAN 
By Ernest H. Sinnatt, F. R. C. 


Divine mind, and thou “Oh Man,” 
through divine grace hast been given 
dominion over all things of the Earth, 
that thou mayest search out and make 
known to thyself the eternal laws of the 
universe. Therefore. “Oh Man.” re- 
member that “The Earth is the Lord's 
and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.” but thou must prove thy right to 
this thine inheritance by the courageous 
action of thy conviction, for only by the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn ascen- 
sion into the consciousness of the Mind 
that is eternal. 

Advance “Oh Man” first, by confes- 
sion of thine own ignorance, then apply 
thyself diligently unto knowledge, for 
truth is elusive and difficult to ascertain, 
it being hidden from the eyes of those 
who are not worthy. "Seek and ye shall 
find.” “Knock and it shall be opened 
unto you,” for only he who is worthy as 
a neophyte can enter into the initiation 
of the higher consciousness that leads 
into the deeper realms of understanding 
wherein thou shalt recoqnize thine al- 
legience to the Master Mind. And then 
in all humility thou shalt face the east 
with outspread arms and as the sun 
rises over the horizon thou shalt be cov- 
ered by the warmth of its rays and the 
light of eternal Truth will begin to 
dawn, for thou art treading the path of 
Divine wisdom that leads to the final 
initiation. Through love and peace thou 
shalt enter into the full consciousness of 
the eternal and be at-one with the soul 
of the Universe. 


AN know thyself, 
for thou art the 
image of the eter- 
nal, and the tene- 
ment of clay thou 
thinkest thyself is 
but a temporary 
shelter for that 
which resides 
within, Thy Soul. 
A segment of the 
eternal soul of the 
universe, sent here 
to experience 
mundane things, that through experi- 
ence thou mayest unfold in the wisdom 
of the ages and thus prove thyself 
worthy of expansion in comprehension 
of the parent sou] of whom thou art a 
part. The Father of all souls has lov- 
ingly ordained that we. His Children. 
through freedom of thought and action, 
shall return to Him via the path of 
tribulation which leads to knowledge; 
for through knowledge we come to wis- 
dom and through wisdom to eternal 
truths. 

Oh soul of mine. awake from thy 
slumber and shake off the shackles that 
hold thee down, place mundane things 
in their rightful place, and cast thine 
eyes toward the eternal, that thou may- 


The est gra in all the glory > thy divin- 
: ;an ity. Lift thine eyes to the horizon, con- 

Ae שש‎ sider the elements and look with wonder 
א‎ upon the flowers of the field. for the 
February parent soul has ordained that all these 
1943 things shall be a manifestation of the 
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TABLE TALKS 


The Rosicrucian staff officers are shown in one of their pericdic conferences upon administration policies, and for the extension of ad- 
ditional benefits to the international Rosicrucian membership. They endeavor to keep abreast of the problems and complications which 
beset the lives of thousands of men and women today so as to adapt the Rosicrucian teachings to their needs. The decisions of these 
conferences are ratified by the Board of Directors of the Supreme Grand Ledge of AMORC. and then passed on to the various depart- 
ment heads for execution. 

Rear. from left to right--the Imperator. Ralph M. Lewis: Supreme Secretary, Cecil Poole; Comptroller, Alfred Williams; Office 
Manager. M. G. Emminger: Grand Master, Thor Kiimalehto. Front, left to right—Grand Treasurer, James Whitcomb; Museum Cura- 
tor. Jay R. McCullough: Correspondent, Daphne Daniels: Grand Secretary. Harvey Miles. 

(Courtesy of the Rosicrucian Digest.) 


HAVE YOU 


Time on Your Hands 
THESE LONG WINTER EVENINGS 


? 


P 
Water Evenings were made for reading. Snow. howling winds, rain beating 
against window panes — all these add zest to good reading. Good reading is the lit- 
erature which you feel is worthy ol remembering and which does not give vou that 


guilty feeling of having wasted vour time. 


Spend an hour or two each week in broadening your knowledge of life. of its mys- 
teries, and of the accomplishments of greal people. Read the titles of the unusual 
discourses below. and select the one which appeals to you. Each discourse is just 
about the right length for a pleasant evening s reading. They are wrilten in simple, 
lorcelul language, and are released as interesting, supplementary reading by the Readers 


Research Academy. Begin with what you want and discontinue when you please. 


SOME MYSTICAL ADVENTURES 
Pall aside the veil of the commonplace, 


explore the unknown. דר‎ discourses} 
No. ₪ 


NUMEROLOGY 

Why are there different races? Has Is numerology a Divine science? hs il 
man descended from viher beings? (12 possible to foretell the future by num 
discourses) No. 2. bers? {16 discourses) No. 16. 


ARCANE COSMOLOGY 
Is the earth a cell. and do we dwell in 
il. instead of outside of it? (15 dis 
courses) No. t. 


EVOLUTION 


SUPERNATURAL 


Have you slrange psychic or mental ex 
periences? Whal causes them. and what 
do they mean? (16 discourses) No. 1 f: 


IHE MYSTERY OF MIRACLES 
What slrange powers did the ancients 
possess? Are their feats possible today? 
(38 discourses) No. f- 


You may remit the small sum of 50 cents each month and receive two discourses, or you may 


secure the entire course at one time, whichever vou prefer. Furthermore, vou may discontinue a 


course at any point and transfer to another. by merely continuing the same payments. Subscribe 


to a course today. Bring a world of interesting subjects into 


5 () ¢ PER 
MONTH 
ENTITLES YOU TO TWO 


5 LARGE DISCOURSES 
LA. S.A. EACH MONTH 


Oreste COS Ee OR NIA 


the heart of vour home. Order the course by number. 


The READERS’ RESEARCH ACADEMY 


ROSECRUCTAN PARK 
SAN 


THE PURPOSES OF 
THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a non-sectarian 
fraternal body of men and women devoted to the investigation, study and 
pructical application of natural and spiritual laws. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to enable all to five in harmony with the creative, constructive 
Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness and peace. The Order 
is internationally known as “AMORC"' (an abbreviation), and the AMORC 


in America and all other lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian 
activities united in one body for a representation in the international fed- 
eration. The AMORC does not sell its teachings. It gives them freely to 
Nrember ot affiliated members, together with many other benefits. For complete in- 
oi) noe formation about the benefits und advantages of Rosicrucian association, 
FUDOST" | write a Jetter to the address below, and ask for the free bonk “The Mastery 
(Federation Uni- of Life.” Address Scribe S. P, C., in care of 
verselle des 
Ordres et AMORC TEMPLE 
Societes Rosierucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S. A. 
Tnitiatiques) (Cable Address: “AMORCO") 


Supreme Executive for the North and South American Jurisdiction 
RALPH M. LEWIS, F. R. C. --- Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE .א‎ 


The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the Uniled States, its 
territories and possessions. The names and addresses of other American Branches will be given upon writ- 


ten request. 
CALIFORNIA DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Thomas Jefferson Chapter. Mr. Scott Wilkerson, 
Master, 1515 25th St.. S. E., Tel. LUdlow 0798J; 
Mrs. M. Bloise Lavrischeff. Secretary, 1318 1ith 
St.. N. W. Meetings Confederate Memorial Hull, 
1322 Vermont Ave., N. W., every Friday evening, 
8 p. m. 

MARYLAND 


Baltimore : 

Dr. Ear) .א‎ Myers, Master, 1917 Edmondson Ave. ; 
George M. Franko. Jr.. Secretary. 1536 MeKean 
Avenue. Meetings Ist and 8rd Sundays of each 
month at 8 p. m., St. Paul Garden Hall Building, 
806-8 St. Paul Street. 


FLORIDA 


Miami: 

Mr. Charles F, Merrick, Master, 411 Sunset_Dr.. 
P. O. Box 164, So. Miami, Tel. 4-5816: Mrs. R. ₪. 
Thornton, Secretary, P. O. Box 724, So. Miami. 
Meetings every Sunday. 3:30 p. m. at Berni Hotel, 
Biscayne Blvd. and N. E. 2nd Street. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis: 

Chapter Master, Mr. L. J. Smart, 1731 N. 48th 
St., E. St. Louis, Tllinvis, Telephone Bridge 4336: 
Mrs. |. B. Reichert. Secretary, 3551 Vietor Street 
(3rd fl. w.), St. Louis, Missouri. Regular convo- 
cations each Tuesday. 8 p. m. at 3008 Su. Grand. 
Inguiry office open to public daily 2 to 5 p. m.. 
Monday and Thursday nights, 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo: 

Chapter Secretary, Mrs. Sylvia Roman, 36 Syca- 
more Street. Meetings Ist und 3rd Sundays, 7:30 
p. m.. Lafayette Hotel. 

New York City: 

New York Chapter,* 250 W. 57th St. Mr. Walter 
G. Klingner, Master: Miss Beatrice Cass, Secre- 
tary. Mystical convocations each Wednesday eve- 
ning at 8 p. m.. and Ist and 3rd Sundays of each 
month at 3 p.m., for all grades. Inquiry and 
reading rooms open week days and Sundays, 1 to 
8 p. m. 

Booker T. Washington Chapter. Mr. Philip D. 
Nelson, Master, 20 Spencer Place, Brooklyn. 
Meetings every Sunday at 8:00 p. m., Y. M. C. A. 
Chapel, 180 W. 135th St. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle: 
Chapter Master. Mr. Thomas W. Lee; Secretary. 
Mr. W. F. Larimore. Meetings every Monday, 
8 p. m., at 1322 E. Pine St. 

COLORADO 
Denver: 
Chapter Master, Mr. A. T. Streater; Secretary. 
Mrs. Louis F. Branch, 12 E. Bayaud. Meetings 
every Thursday, 8 p. m.. C. A. Johnson Building, 
509 17th St., Rm. 302. 


Los Angeles: 

Hermes Lodge, AMORC Temple. Mr. Gilbert N. 
Holloway, Sr., Master. Reading room and in- 
quiry office open daily except Sundays: il a. m. 
to 5 p. m. and 6 to 8 p. m.; Saturdays, 12 nvon 
to 4 p. m., 148 No. Gramercy Place. 


Oakland: 

Oakland Minor Lodge,” Pacific Building, 16th 
and Jefferson Streets; Mr. Alfred W Groesbeck. 
Master; Mrs. Bernard D, Silsby, Secretary. Con- 
vocations Ist and 3rd_Sundays, 3 p.m. in Wig- 
wam Hall; Library, Room 4106, open afternoons. 
1 to 3:30, except Saturdays; Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings, 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. Phone Higate 5996. 


Sacramento; 

Clement B. LeBrun Chapter.* Mr. William Pop- 
per, Master. Meetings 1st and 3rd Fridays at 
א‎ p. m.. Friendship Hall, Odd Fellow's Building. 
9th and K Streets. 


Long Beach; 

Long Beach Chapter. Mr. Wm. J. Flury, Secre- 
tury, 2750 Cherry Avenue. Meetings every Tues- 
day at 8 p. m., Colonial Hall, 951 Locust Avenue. 


San Diego: 

San Diego Chapter. Mrs. J. C, Shults, Secretary. 
1261 Law Street, Pacifie Beach. Meetings lst and 
3rd Sundays at 4 p. m., Hard of Hearing League's 
Hall. 3843 Herbert Street, 


San Franciseo: 
Francis Bacon Chapter. Mr. Frank C. Parker, 
Master, Roosevelt Hotel. Jones and Eddy Streets. 


Meetings Ist and 3rd Mondays of each month 1 
8 p. a, 1957 Chestnut Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: 

Johannes Kelpius Lodge. William A. Corey, Sec- 
retary. Temple and reading room. Suite 237. 
739 Boylston Street. Convocations for members 
Thursday evening and Sunday afternoon. Special 
Convocations for all members and for all degrees 
the second Monday of each month at 8 p. m. from 
September to June. Special sessions for the pub- 
lic Sunday evenings al 7:15 p. m. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago; 

The Nefertiti Minor Lodge.* Mr. ₪. L. Levell. 
Master; Mrs, Veronicu Nichols, Secretary. Read- 
ing room open daily, 12 to 5 p.m. and 7:30 to 
10 p. m.; Sundays 2 to 5:30 p. m. only. Lakeview 
Bidg.. 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Rooms 408-9-10. 
Lecture sessions for ALI. members every Tues- 
day night, 8 p. m. 


Chicago (Colored) Chapter, No. 10. Mr. Roger 

Thomas, Master, 2920 Ellis Avenue. Meetings lat 

ata gni Fridays at 8 p. m., 12 W. Garfetd Bivd., 
a . 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: 


Chapter Master, Mrs. Newman E. Johnstone. 
Meetings every Sunday, 7:30 p.m., Room 318, 


Y. W. C. A. Building. 


OHTO 
Cleveland: 
Mr. ee A. Doherty. Master, 4864 E. 90th St.. 
Garfield Heights: Miss Anne Rosenjack. Secre- 


tary, 12504 Rexford Avenue, Cleveland. Meetings 
every Friday at 8 p. m.. Hotel Statler. 


Cincinnati: 

Mrs. Carl A. Hartsock, Master, 
8719: Mrs. Emma L. Ransick, Secretary, Tel. 
Jefferson 1726. Meetings every Wednesday at 
7:30 p. m., Gilbert Hall, 2524 Gilbert Ave.. Wal- 
nut Hills. 


Tel. Woodburn 


Dayton: 


Dr. J. H. Gibson, Master; Mrs. G. C. Hynes, 
Secretary, Phone Ma. שי‎ Meetings everv Wed- 
nesday, 7:30 p. ma, 56 E. 4th St., Rauh Hall. 


TEXAS 
Fort Worth: 


Chapter Master, Mra. Ruth Page. 1420 Washing- 
ton Ave., Telephone 9-2702. Meetings every Fri- 
day. 7:30 p. m., at Elks Club, Parlor B, 512 W. 
4th Street. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: 


Chapter Master, Mrs. Fred C. Bond; Mrs. Edwin 
A. Falkowski. Secretary. Meetings every Monday 
at 8 p. m., 3431 W. Lisbon Avenue. 


INDIANA 
South Bend: 


Chapter Master, Mr. Wilbur L. Kline, 1156 Fox 


t.. S. E. Meetings every Sunday, 7:30 p. m., 7 
Main Street 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 
Thebes Chapter No. 336. Mr. William H. Hitch- 
man, Master, 16133 Cruse Avenue, Tel. VErmont 
5-0956: Mrs. Dorothy C. Muttkowski, Secretary, 
Tel. UNiversity_1-3372. Meetings at the Detroit 
Federation of Women's Clubs Bldg., 4811 2nd 
Ave., every Tuesday, 8 p. m. 

MINNESOTA 
St. Paul-Minneapolis: 


Essene Chapter. Mr. ₪. M. Penniman. Master: 
Miss Ann B. Fisher, Secretary, 977 Goodrich Ave., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

NEW JERSEY 
Newark: 


H, Spencer Lewis Chapter. Mr. Edward Dudden. 
Master. Meetings every Monday, 8:30 p.m., 37 
Washington Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: 
Benjamin Franklin Chapter. 
Master, 5722 Walnut St.; Mrs. 
Secretary. 4736 Baltimore Ave., Tel. BARing 6912. 


Meetings for all members every Sunday, 7:30 
p.m. at 219 So. Broad Street. 


Pittsburgh: 


First Penn, Lodge. Miss Marguerite Marquette, 
Secretary, 5321 5th Avenue. 


OREGON 
Portland: 
Portland Rose Chapter. Mrs. Florence Butson 
דרה‎ Tel אל‎ e Mr. H. T. Herring- 
on, Secretary, Te 1 Meetings. 714 S. W 
llth Ave., every Thursday, 8 p. m. 2 

UTAH 
Salt Lake City: 
Mr. Herman R. Bangerter. Master, 3288 S. a 
West Street. Meetings in the Ivory Room. “eee 


house Hotel, Ist Wednesday of each month at 
8:15 p. m. 


Mr. Camp Ezell, 
Vienna G. Kaskey, 


Principal Canadian Branches and Foreign Jurisdictions 


The addresses of other foreign Grand Lodges, or the names and addresses of their representatives, will 


ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. Mr. 
Raymund Andrea. F, R. C.. Grand Master, 31 


Bayswater Ave., Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 


EGYPT 
Cairo: 


Cairo Information Bureau de la Rose Croix. J. 
Supporta, Secretary, 27 Rue Salimon Pacha. 
Heliopolis: 

The Grand Orient of AMORC House of the Tem- 
ple, M. A. Ramayvelim, F. C., Grand Secre- 
tary, 90 Mr. Levy, 50 Rue 7 


MEXICO 
Quetzalcoat! Lodge. Donceles 92, Desp. 12, Mex- 
ico, D. F. Sra. Mariza Lopez de Guzman, Master: 
Sr. Mauricio Leon, Secretary. 

POLAND 


Polish Grand Lodge of AMORC, Warsaw, 


SWEDEN 
oe Lodge “Rosenkurset."" Anton Svanlund, 
R. C., Grand Master. ל‎ 58. Malmo: 
Maez Akesson, Grand Lodge Secretary, Slottsgatan 
18, Malmo. 


SWITZERLAND 


Poland. 


AMORC Grand Lodge, 21 Ave. Dapples, Lau- 
sanne: Dr. Ed. Bertholet, F. R. C.. Grand Master. 
6 Blvd. Chamblandes, Pully-Lausunne: Pierre 
Genillard, Grand Serretary, Surlae R. Mont 
Choisi, Lausanne. 


DUTCH AND EAST INDIES 


Dr. W. Th. van Stokkum, Grand Master; W.J. 
Visser, Secretary-General. Gombel 33. Semarang. 


he given upon request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney, N.S. W.; 


Sydney Chapter. Mrs. Dora English, Secretary, 
650 Pacifie Highway, Chatswood, w 


CANADA 
Toronte, Ontario: 


Mr. C. M. Platten, Master. Sessions Ist and 3rd 
Sundays, 7:30 p. m., 10 Lansdowne Avenue. 


Vancouver, British Columbia: 


Canadian Grand Lodge. AMORC. Mr. Charles A. 

Carrico, Master, 1057 W. 7th Ave.; Mrs. D. L. 

Bolsover, Secretary, 876 13th Avenue, W., Phone 

Fairmont .צ-1440‎ AMORC Temple. 878 Tlornhy 
reet. 


Vietoria, British Columbia: 


Victoria Lodge. Mr. Ernest MacGinnis. Master; 
Secretary, Mrs. V. Burrows, Phone E-7716. In- 


quiry office and reading room, 725 Courtney St. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba: 


Charles Duna Dean Chapter, 


122a Phoenix Block. 
Mr. Wm. Monro Glanvill. 


Master, 575 Dufferin 


Avenue. Sessions for all members on Wednesday, 
7:45 p. m., throughout the year. 
DENMARK 


Copenhagen: 


The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark. Mr. 

Aruthur Sundstrup, Grand Master: Carli Ander- 

ann. R R. C.. Grand Secretary. Manogade 13th 
rand. 


Spanish-American Division 


Deputy Grand Master 


Armando Font De La Jara, F. R. C., 


Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Spanish-American Division, Rosicrucan Park, San Jose, 


California, U. S. A. 


JUNIOR ORDER OF TORCH BEARERS 
A children's organization sponsored by the AMORC. 


. Junior Order, Rosicru- 
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cian Park. San Jose, California. 


THE ROSICRUCIAN PRESS, LTD. 


_ WHAT HAPPENED 
BEYOND THIS 
PORTAL ? 


The Ancient Mystery Initiations 


shrouded in secrecy. There is no more thrilling por- 
trayal of romance and adventure and sacred and in- 
spiring ritualism than these fragments of wisdom 
pieced together. Examine these roots of the great 
secret, fraternal orders of today. 


Amazing Free Manuscript 


For this purpose we ofer you a manuscript en- 
titled “The Ancient Mystery Initiations.” It will be 
sent to you postpaid, without cost. You need only 
ae resubscribe—to the ROSICRUCIAN 
DIGEST for six months, No extra charge, just the 
regular rate of $1.50. This unique manuscript will 
he sent to you at once, as a gift—a gift you will long 
prize. Use the convenient coupon below. 


ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 
Rosicrucian Park 
San Jose, California 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find $1.50, my subscription for six months 
to the Rosicrucian Digest. Also send to me complimentarily, 
without obligation, the manuscript entitled “The Ancient 
Mystery Initiations.” 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A 


M EN were born again. Men with heads bowed 


in grief, men burdened with personal prob- 
lems. cynical, and bitter—candidates all, they humbly 
crossed the thresholds of the ancient mystic temples. 
What was transmitted to each which caused him 
to return to the outer world inspired, confident, self- 
reliant? 


From such initiates came humanity's most startling 
doctrines—the belief in immortality, great moral codes 
of right and wrong, theories of mathematics and 
astronomy, and amazing methods for treating dis- 
eases. Fach initiate carried within his mind a torch 
of knowledge which illuminated thousands, and con- 
tributed to our great heritage of ancient wisdom, 


What secret method or process for attaining this 
self- knowledge was divulged to these candidates 
under solemn oath? Plato said. “Yo be initiated is 
to be born again. Do we possess within us the pos- 
sibility of an unsuspected greater life here on earth 
than the one we now live? Did the initiations of the 
ancient Osirians of Egypt. the Eleusinians of Greece. 
the Essenes, and the Mithrains of Syria disclose a 
way by which all men can attain these things? 


Archaeological research and the Passing of time 
have brought to light many ol the ceremonies and 
enlightening teachings of these mystery schools once 


THE ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 


l 
| 


“THE MYSTICAL LIFE OF JESUS” 


Revealing the unknown periods of Christ's life. A full account of 
his early manhood not mentioned in the scriptures. Price $2.50 per 
copy. postpaid. 


“THE ROSICRUCIAN MANUAL” 


A complete outline and explanation of Rosicrucian customs, habits, 
terminology. and a dictionary of mystical terms. Price $2.35 per 
copy, postpaid. 


“A THOUSAND YEARS OF YESTERDAYS” 


The real facts about reincarnation. A story of the soul, founded on 
Cosmic laws known to the mystics of the Orient. Price $1.00 per 
copy, postpaid. 


“THE KEY TO THE ART OF CONCENTRATION 
AND MEMORIZING” 


Have you a motion picture mind? Are your thoughts a jumble of 
fleeting mental pictures when you attempt to concentrate on im- 
portant matters? Stop lamenting. “If I could only remember.” Let 
these two booklets SIMPLY teach you to overcome these obstacles. 
Price for the two booklets 60° postpaid. 


The above are but a FEW of the many fascinating, instructive books of 
the Rosicrucian library that are available to the reading public. Watch 
for changed announcements. Write for the FREE, complete, descriptive 
catalogue of the Rosicrucian publications. Address: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


Rosicrucian Park, San Jose. California. U.S. A, 
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